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for 
distance 


for 


Devereux Schools 
which know that the shortest 


distance between two points 
not always straight line—at 
least for some children. 


Most youngsters are able 
learn traditional methods— 
maturing both mentally and 
physically accordance with 
traditional norms. But what 
the child who does not “fit” 
those norms—because either 
functional impairment emo- 
tional conflict? 


For such children, Devereux 
Schools were created and con- 
tinue grow: more than 
score them, with geographi- 
cally separated campuses 
both the East and West Coasts. 
Each these schools homo- 
geneous, terms both age- 
group and presenting difficul- 
ties. 


invite you visit us, 
your convenience; or, that 
not practicable, indicate 
your interest means let- 
ter post card addressed 


JOHN BARCLAY 
Director Development 
The Devereux Foundation 
Devon, Pennsylvania 
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From 
Your President 


The Council organized along very 
democratic lines and the desire 
its officers that the members take full 
advantage their opportunity for real 
voice its affairs. 


The delegate assembly made 
direct representation the chapters and 
divisions and has the responsibility 
establish the working policies the 
Council and elect Council officers. 
The governing board, which made 
regular members and the elected 
officers, responsible for financial and 
administrative policies. individual 
member certainly can express his wishes 
either through the assembly the gov- 
erning board. 


The executive committee composed 
your five officers. This committee 
appoints the executive secretary and 
editor the magazine. The president 
appoints most the standing commit- 
tees and special committees. There are 
now committees working Council 
problems. 


The time has come nominate of- 
ficers and other board members for next 
year. The only vacancy among the of- 
president-elect. Your nominations com- 
mittee composed members repre- 
sentative all regions the and 
the membership Canada. The past- 
president, Richard Dabney, chair- 
man, and the names his committee 
were published the December 
TIN. All chapter presidents have also 
received the list directly from past-presi- 
dent Dabney. you have not already 
acted, you are urged submit your 
suggestions the nominations commit- 
tee now. The committee receives all 
proposals and then goes through sys- 
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date- 


TUESDAY, APRIL 10—SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1956 


The Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 


THE ICEC INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


Thursday day when administrators and teachers get 
together problem vital concern both namely, 
recruitment, selection, and training for special education. 


First there will the general presentation 


Second will come three symposiums 
graduates 
structure and sequences courses proven 
effective and acceptable 
communities providing in-service train- 
ing program 
Third, the audience will break into seven sections 


Recruitment (motivation high school students, 
scholarships, etc. 


Four years undergraduate versus general educa- 
tion degree, followed special education 


Benefits derived from course patterns various 
areas 


Essentials good practicum experience 


Goals and objectives in-service training (in- 
cluding analysis children, evaluation teach- 
ing techniques, etc.) 


Criteria for selection special class teachers 
(personal qualifications, cultural background, mo- 
tivating factors choice profession, etc.) 


Community resources needed support good 
program teacher training. 


Who should more interested training requirements for 
teachers than teachers themselves? you are teacher 
exceptional children here your chance. Don’t miss it! 


the February issue for the numerous Friday 
sections and Saturday workshops involving the various 
fields exceptionality. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


College Age Persons with Seizures 


important segment the 700,000 million 
our population with epilepsy made 
young persons college age who face discrimina- 
tory practices misunderstandings both the job 
and academic world. They find only limited under- 
standing many the facts which have evolved 
recent years, and which have not received the 
widespread publicity and acceptance they deserve. 
Among them are these few primary importance: 


Our manpower loss expanding 
economy increased tremendously because 
lack information 


Proper treatment can either fully 
partially control epilepsy 80% the cases 


Only very small minority need institu- 
tionalization. 


Related Research 


Many persons have studied the problem the 
epileptic college age. Others have conducted re- 
search epileptics various age categories, and 
their conclusions have serious implications for 
those their late teens and early twenties. 

Academic achievement. students with 
idiopathic epilepsy studied Michael, were 
graduated PhD, MA, and BA), and 
were not. the former 16, eleven follow-up replies 
indicated that all were gainfully employed. Most 
the other had transferred other colleges, 
they said. The Himler-Raphael follow-up 
students indicated that were graduated, were 
still school, dropped for various reasons, and 
dropped for reasons associated with epilepsy. 
The who completed their work included medi- 


WILLARD ABRAHAM professor education 
Arizona State College Tempe. 
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cal degrees, law degrees, and MA’s. The aca- 
demic record those students was well above 
average. Only (or 23.6%) had academic 
record unsatisfactory level. 

The following statements seem summarize the 
situation: 

the epileptic syndrome, marked brief 
discreet attacks, would less apt interfere with 
the academic situation than disorders the sweep- 
ing quality characteristics the psychoses.” 

ent with satisfactory college university perform- 
ance.” (Himler and Raphael.) 


seems means inconsist- 


What colleges can do. Colleges can great 
deal, according those who have studied the 
problem most closely. Here are few suggestions: 


See the disorder for what really 
relations, essential that realized that 
the element stigma traditionally attached 
epilepsy has place any modern valid con- 
ception the disorder. other words, the 
convulsive state must envisaged simply 
one medical condition among many others, 
appraised upon its clinical merits, broadly 
conceived, and not necessity constituting 
bar positive college performance. Such 
view the part colleges and universities 
would much encourage that fuller and 
franker cooperation students, their relatives, 
and their physicians essential for adequate 
evaluation and procedure.” (Himler and Ra- 


phael) 
Meet the specific classroom needs 


These will include occasional opportunity 
for activities that can relieve restlessness, group 
participation help avoid and eliminate feel- 
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ings insecurity and tension, understanding 
rather than anxiety and suspicion the part 
classmates, and, most important, clear-cut 
knowledge the part the teacher exactly 
and efficiently. The curiosity other stu- 
dents may aroused, but they will not 
alarmed unless the teacher alarmed. Part 
the epileptic’s problem will his environ- 
vinced that fact. 


Obtain full cooperation college staff 

all-campus committee key personnel staff 
members can coordinate activities such 
educational, vocational, and health counseling. 
Pressures and tensions can reduced for stu- 
dents with epilepsy they are always aware 
who can help them arrange their programs and 
solve their social and financial problems. Full 
health information, available those who need 
it, should include complete medical his- 
tory possible, obtained from all sources— 
parents, family physician, secondary school, 
and the student himself. 


Evaluate admissions policies 

selective admissions policy can set 
based several necessary ingredients: 

Willingness and ability the staff accept 
and understand the situation faced epileptic 
students 

Existence adequate health services 

Assurance that the student academically 
acceptable 

Adequate physical and academic entrance 
examinations. 


The need for further study admissions policies 
apparent from the work Lennox, McBride, and 
Potter who found that 1676 college and universi- 
ties, 14% flatly rejected the epileptic and 21% had 
set conditions, some which were questionable. 
(The current study, which follows, partially brings 
their material date.) 

They concluded that “higher education epi- 
leptics apparently influenced popular preju- 
dice, misinformation, and fear; whereas, discrimi- 
nating judgment with respect each case its 
merits would doubtless encourage many others 


enter college Scholastically qualified students 
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should not denied higher education simply be- 
cause epilepsy. Each case should judged 


its individual merits The outworn policy 
secrecy must reversed.” 


Conclusions 

Again and again the importance college edu- 
cation for those qualified has been stressed. will 
help offset and even eliminate handicaps, boost 
morale, and increase independence and economic 
self-sufficiency. Accurate information was another 
point repeatedly mentioned—for teachers, employ- 
ers, the general public, and epileptics 


While rapid strides forward have been made 
informing the public, much still needs done. 
Further accomplishments will result from “the 
stimulus, the exhilaration fight yet fully 
won, battle against ignorance, prejudice and 
fear.” (Lennox and Markham) 


Current Study 

July, 1955, questionnaire was sent 143 
colleges and universities which (or 63%) 
were returned. They were filled out mostly the 
college and university health services (57%), with 
physicians providing most the information. 
Deans, directors admissions, and other staff 
personnel completed some the questionnaires. 
The smallest school enrollment was 256, the largest 
45,186, with total student registration 572,305. 
These institutions were selected from all parts 
the country. 


The replies regarding numbers epileptic stu- 
dents, indicating higher incidence epilepsy 
directly related school size were follows: 


Number Average 
Number 
Number 
replying epileptics epileptics school 


Large schools 


Average 
Small 
(Under 5,000) 3.4 
Total 332 5.6 


response the question whether the insti- 
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tution has admissions policy pertaining epi- 
leptics, the following information was received: 


= ~ 


The “fill-in replies the admission policies in- 
cluded these: 


our wish accept any qualified student 
whose needs not exceed our facilities and whose 
disability not undue burden upon other stu- 
dents.” 


“To the present time have not found these 
students present serious problem, largely, 
because have been able give indi- 
vidual attention each student.” 


“The university makes distinction epilep- 
tics terms our admissions policy, nor 
make any particular attempt identify epileptics 
among the student body.” 


“With modern medication and with the coopera- 
tion the student, our experience has been en- 
tirely satisfactory one, and regularly have 
small but consistent number students under treat- 
ment.” 


assume that our physicians would try assure 
themselves, first, that his handicap would not keep 
him from carrying his work successfully, and, 
second, that would not endanger other students. 
they were satisfied these two matters, 
sure that would not discriminate against the 
student any way.” 

“Our admission policy regarding epileptics would, 
afraid, prejudiced against them. This 
arises part due lack experience and 
edge, and part because our university physician 
reluctant admit students with chronic disa- 
bilities.” 

“We prefer not have them living our resi- 
dence halls.” 
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the 332 epileptic students reported, 213 could 
classified level college the basis in- 
formation provided: 


Number Percent 


question was included listing number per- 
sonality characteristics and asking whether any 
these should associated with the epileptic student. 
the responses, (or 83%) said they did not 
relate epilepsy any particular personality charac- 
teristics. the minority (15, 17%) which did 
check personality factors, the ones most frequently 
checked were moodiness and irritability. 


few comments were made addition the 
checked responses, including these: 


believe that among epileptics there high 
incidence overdeveloped defensive reaction with 
its many possible 


“Have seen good many but know definite 
pattern. learn later that some through college 
without ever being discovered.” 


The colleges and universities were asked which 


several special services they provide. Here are 


their replies: 


Yes Yes 

Special medical care available. 
Special testing 

Special guidance 

Instructions teachers case 


Instructions teachers regarding what 
case seizures were available only the 
institutions, and most were not written form. 
Just two had regular instruction sheet. 
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reply question scholastic averages, 
84% the institutions replying (37 44) said 
there was observable difference between epileptic 
students and others. Ninety eight per cent (39 
40) said there was observable difference their 
intellectual capacities. regard the sex incidence 
epilepsy, 13% found more among women, 36% 
observable difference, and 51% more among 
men. Many answering these three questions 
scholastic averages, intellectual capacities, and sex 
incidence, replied that the number epileptics 
attendance was too small for any sound conclusions 
drawn. 


How serious are the seizures which are brought 
the attention persons answering the question- 
naires? Here are the answers tabulated: 


Seriously limit individual’s 
educational program 
Limit his her program 
Limit his her program 


Have effect the individual’s 
100 


other words, while 32% the responses indi- 
cated the seizures had either moderate serious 
effect the educational program the individual, 
more than twice that number, 68%, said the 
effect was either slight non-existent. 


Epileptic students were believed participate 
the same kind college activities other students, 
including athletics, publications, dramatics, and 
music and art activities, but lesser extent. The 
types medication used college epileptics were 
the ones recent origin frequently listed other 
discussions this subject. responding, 
(or 76%) said that medication had been helpful. 

answer the question about occupations for 
which students with epilepsy were preparing, long 
list was accumulated, including accounting, engi- 
neering, agriculture, library work, teaching, chemis- 
try, law, and many 

“Are there any specific efforts made provide 
optimal environmental setting for epileptic stu- 
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dents?”, was asked next, and schools (22%) 
answered “Yes” while (78%) said “No.” 

effort was then made through the question. 
naire obtain information any outstanding 
present former students with epilepsy. Sixteen 
schools provided specific comments, like these: 

“We have had some very outstanding citizens 
with epilepsy graduate from this university. Some 
are known personally and socially me; they are 
leaders the voluntary agency promoting under. 
standing the disease; are parents and active so- 
cial-minded citizens.” 

“Female student, age 20. Currently head 
Lyceum Council the university, member 
speaking team which annually makes trips 
out the state, runner-up for campus beauty, 
sidered one the most popular students 
pus.” 

“They have all received respectable jobs and 
settled down just the same other students.” 

“The case former athlete who was graduated 
the present time doing excellent job 
coaching.” 

“The physician has held very responsible posi- 
tion anatomist and has done much research 
note.” 

The personal opinions were asked those filling 
out the ‘questionnaire regarding what they thought 
the admissions policy should be. Sixty-three the 
replies (or 70%) said they should admitted 
without restriction admitted conditionally; none 
was favor outright rejection the applica- 
tions epileptics. Their “fill-in” replies were even 
more revealing: 

seems that this handicap epilepsy 
should evaluated applicant for admission 
any other: does the student have the motivation 
for college work, the ability and background 
good college risk spite this handicap? ... 
Most all, education the public needed 
change attitudes toward epileptics.” 

need college education more than 
non-epileptics. The patient’s personal physician 
should decide whether can profit college 
education. The health service and all other depart- 
ments should cooperate every way possible.” 

“They should given the same opportunity 
any other academically qualified student.” 
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“Be very careful—take only mild cases—with sat- 
isfactory scholastic records and behavior records.” 

during the 1953-54 school year had 
12-14 epileptics enrolled for the fall quarter and 
before the quarter was over everyone these 
students had withdraw for reasons health; 
those that had petit mal had increase fre- 
quency and severity attacks, several even having 
for the first time grand mal. Each those students 
was interviewed the director student health 
and was found carrying heavy work load and 
marked increase social activities. Since the 
application the interview system and the decrease 
the student’s work load, none the epileptic 
students enrolled this past year found necessary 
withdraw.” 

“No more heed should paid this pattern than 
that students with diabetes, rheumatic heart 
disease, residual effects polio, and on.” 

“Admit all. Adjust program required.” 

“There should restrictions.” 


General conclusions based replies the ques- 
tionnaire they are related other research: 


All colleges and universities not adhere 
the philosophy equal educational oppor- 
tunity for every child where epileptics are 

There should united efforts state depart- 
ments education, colleges, and universities 
seek interest, cooperation, and understand- 
ing the general public and the faculties 
and student bodies. 

Counseling techniques could improved with 
the following kinds information available 
the counselor the epileptic student: 

The nature the illness 

Emotional problems they relate 
epilepsy 

The value consistency therapy 

Employment opportunities 

Special legislation pertaining epi- 
leptics 

Marriage and bearing children 

The effectiveness modern medicine 
the control epilepsy 

Knowledge the findings recent re- 
search the field epilepsy 


Printed information recognizing the at- 
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tacks and what the event seizures 
should available all faculty personnel. 


Sound public relations programs need 
put into effect. 


Academic guidance programs (curriculum, 
load, choice subjects) should organized 
meet the special needs individual epilep- 
tic students. 

Special consideration for housing should 

concern the institution. 

Follow-up studies information concerning 

what happening the epileptic students 

after leaving college would aid planning 


desirable programs for epileptics currently 
enrolled. 
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1953, Western Reserve University and 
affiliate, the Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center, 
introduced credit course speech and hearing 


therapy television. The popular title for this 
course was “Your Child Learns Speak”; the 
academic listing was “Introduction Speech Cor- 
rection.” The registered student received three 
hours university credit for successfully complet- 
ing the course. This course was presented pub- 
lic service commercial television station WEWS, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Purpose 


The purpose the course was basically three- 
fold: (1) present qualified university course 
for beginning students speech and hearing ther- 
apy, (2) discuss the training procedures and the 
professional needs children with speech and/or 


NANCY WOOD assistant director the 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center, and assist- 
ant professor the Western Reserve University grad- 
school. 
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hearing problems, and (3) initiate interest 
and awareness parents that some speech 
hearing problems might prevented. 


Organization and Requirements 

Time: The course was presented thrice weekly 
for weeks. Each the lectures was one-half 
hour length and presented from 9:00 9:30 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday mornings. 

Tuition: All credit students were charged 
tuition fee $60. the usual W.R.U. fee for three- 
hour credit course. tuition was required for 
non-credit students, and because the method 
presentation, the term student” could not 
strictly applied. 

Materials and Requirements: There was one 
required text for the course and additional refer- 
ences were included for specific 
ments. detailed syllabus, outlining the lectures 
and summarizing the subject matter, was prepared 
the instructor and published the university 
press. The required reading assignments were listed 
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this syllabus the end each lecture summary. 
addition the reading assignments, there were 
eight written assignments that were prepared 
the students, mailed the instructor, corrected, 
graded, and returned the student. Two discussion 
periods were scheduled for the registered class; one 
mid-term, the other prior the final examina- 
tion. The final written examination was given 
classroom the university campus and the stu- 
dents were not permitted reference books this 
examination. 

was emphasized that the entire scope speech 
and hearing therapy could not explored during 
this one course. was also stressed that neither 
the credit students nor the non-credit students 
would trained clinicians the conclusion the 
course. Credit students who planned use this 
course part their professional training pro- 
gram, were required complete period super- 
vised laboratory work, addition the other 
requirements for this course. 

Instruction: The writer this report was the 
instructor responsible for the course, but each staff 
member the Center, participated least one 
lecture discussion. Additional guest lecturers, 
representing other areas study, contributed sig- 
nificantly the course content. 

Registration: There were credit students 
registered for this course, which was the usual en- 
rollment for the televised courses this university. 
There were over 200 non-credit students who pur- 
chased the prepared syllabus that they could 
follow and understand the lectures more fully. 

Viewers: rating survey this telecourse esti- 
mated that there was average audience 200,000 
viewers with fluctuation between 100,000 and 
400,000, the latter being stabilized towards the 
completion the lecture series. 

Response: Several agencies and 
ported that parents handicapped children re- 
quested examinations counseling because 
these televised lectures. For example, over 1000 
requests for examination were recevied the 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center, for both 
adult and children’s problems, direct result 
this series. 


Lecturers and Participants 


There were 158 guests contributing this series 
televised lectures. Specialists representing medi- 
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cine, psychology, audiology, special education, 
occupational therapy, physical therapy, remedial 
reading, and speech therapy, totalled 
pants. addition, parents discussed their at- 
tempts solve some the problems that can ac- 
company speech hearing handicap child- 
hood. The adults with speech hearing prob- 
lems, accepted the invitation appear the 
program opportunity help others with 
similar problems. The children 
larly popular with the viewing audience. There was 
attempt regiment force the children 
conform any particular pattern behavior and 
every effort was made have them appear first, 
children, and secondly, children with prob- 
lems. 
Lectures Offered T.V. Audience 

the following outline, which was the format 
for the televised productions, the reader will note 
that the letters follow the lecture 
titles representing the nature the contribution: 
problem, adult with speech hearing prob- 
lem, The numbers partici- 
pants, addition the instructor, are also indi- 


cated. 


The Study Speech Correction 

The Structure the Speech Mechanism (S-1) 

Problems Normal Speech (A-2) 

The Speech Defective 

Disorders Articulation and Phonation (C-2, 
A-2) 

Disorders Rhythm and Symbolization (C-2) 

The Development Language (P-2) 

Factors Precluding Normal Speech (C-4) 

Factors Contributing Speech Problem 
(C-4) 

10. Problems Articulation (C-8) 

11. Diagnosing and Analyzing Artciulation Dis- 
orders (S-2) 

Demonstration (S-2, C-6) 

13. Problems Phonation 

14. Diagnosing and Analyzing Phonation Prob- 
lems (S-2) 

15. Demonstration (A-2) 

16. Problems Stuttering (C-2) 

17. Diagnosing and Analyzing Stuttering Prob- 


lems (S-3) 
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18. Demonstration (C-2, A-2) 
19. Problems Symbolization (Aphasia) 
20. Diagnosing and 
Problems (S-3) 
21. Demonstration (A-4) 
22. Treatment Articulation Disorders (C-8) 
23. Methods and Materials used with Articulation 
Disorders (S-4) 
24. Demonstration and Discussion (C-6, S-3) 
25. Treatment Voice Disorders (S-1) 
26. Suggestions for Improving Voice Quality (S-2) 
27. Demonstration and Discussion (A-2) 
28. Stuttering: Its Nature and Its Cause (C-2) 
29. The Psychology Stuttering (S-2) 
30. Do’s and Don’ts for Stutterers (S-1) 
31. Cerebral Palsy: Speech Problems (C-4) 
32. Training for the Child with Cerebral Palsy 
(S-6) 
33. Improving Speech for the Child with Cerebral 
Palsy (C-6, S-4) 
34. The Child with Cleft Palate Speech (S-2) 
35. Training Cleft Palate Speech (C-4, S-2) 
36. Habilitation Cleft Palate Speech (P-2) 
37. The Adult with Aphasia 
38. Speech Retraining for the Aphasic (S-2, A-4) 
39. Rehabilitation for the Aphasic (S-4) 
40. The Child Who Does Not Speak (P-2) 
41. The Mentally Retarded Child (P-4) 
42. The Emotionally Retarded Child (S-2) 
43. The Child with Hearing Loss (S-2, C-6) 
44. The Aphasic Child (P-2, C-1) 
45. Speech Training for the Child Who Does Not 
Speak (S-4) 
46. The Case History 
47. General Procedures Examination (S-3) 
48. The Need for Speech and Hearing Therapy 
(S-4) 
Requests for Information 
Although adult problems were discussed, the 
lectures and discussions emphasized the preven- 
tion and correction speech and hearing problems 
childhood. This emphasis was reflected the 
fact that the 759 letters received, 606 related 
children’s problems. Specific requests con- 
cerning problems childhood were tabulated 
follows: delayed speech 
ing loss—35; cerebral palsy—49; cleft palate—25; 
aphasia language disturbances—61; stuttering— 


92; and faculty articulation—88. There were 
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requests for general information concerning chil- 
dren and children’s problems. 


Requests for information concerning 
problems totalled 153. These requests were di- 
vided follows: hearing loss—31; esophageal 
speech—12; aphasia—49; cleft 
tering—41; and voice problems—10. 

Each request was answered individually, but 
remedial advice was avoided. Referrals were made 
that the individual could directed avail- 
able professional services within their particular 
geographical area. was sometimes suggested 
that they discuss the matter with their family 
physician, minister, school authority, 
worker, depending upon the circumstance the 
availability the service. was always stated 
that clinical advice could not given for child 
adult who had not been previously ex- 
amined the clinician whom the request for 
advice had been written. Selected reading mate- 
rials were suggested when faulty information was 
apparent inferred. 


Analysis Course 


order determine, some degree, the stu- 
dent reaction televised lectures compared 
with lectures presented the 
room, the registered students were asked 
pare critical analysis this course. 

The major criticism consisted frustrations 
because of: (1) the absence class discussion and 
participation; (2) the lack opportunity ask 
questions during the lecture; and (3) the need 
for additional conferences substitute for the 
insufficient personal contact between the student 
and the instructor. 

apparent that little change can result from 
either the first second criticisms, 
problems are inherent the method presenta- 
tion. However, attempt will made 
remedy the third criticism when the course 
presented again the Spring 1956. 

The positive comments stated that the students 
were able to: (1) absorb the information faster 
and retain longer because the reinforcement 
visual aids and demonstrations; (2) 
more directly the informational content because 
the compactness the lecture material, the 
elimination classroom and (3) 
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Comparison the 1937 Revision 


THE STANFORD-BINET (FORM 
AND THE COLUMBIA SCALE MENTAL MATURITY 


series recent articles, Burgemeister, Blum 
and Lorge (3, and present the need for in- 
strument designed especially for testing the intellec- 
tual level individuals with cerebral palsy. The 
authors state that this test should contain material 
constructed especially for cerebral palsied children 
view their motor disabilities, speech difficulties, 
and restricted social environment. also desirable 
that the standardization such instrument 
population cerebral palsied children with addi- 
tional adequate reference the meaning these 
scores normal population. Due the modifica- 
tions necessary the administration standardized 
intelligence test material, there are instruments 
for the accurate evaluation intellectual level 
available. Better instruments are necessary for the 
diagnostic and prognostic assessment these chil- 
dren. The present lack agreement among inves- 
tigators regarding the general intellectual level 
cerebral palsied population presented indi- 
cation the need such instrument designed 
harmony with physical limitations the hand- 
icapped child. 


Orville Johnson associate professor, Edu- 
cation Exceptional Children, Syracuse University. 

James Neely special education consultant, 
Evaluation Center for Exceptional Children. 

Roger Alling staff psychologist, education 
exceptional children, Syracuse University. 

The authors desire express their appreciation 
the United Cerebral Palsy Association. The present 
data part larger study sponsored UCPA 
during 1954-55. 
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The authors refer the work Ammons and 
the Ammons Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test 
adaptations for children with cerebral palsy (1), 
Benton and Reynolds’ Adaptations the Visual 
Retention Test (2), Tract’s work with Raven’s 
Progressive Matrices (7) and the work Haeusser- 
mann. These efforts are criticized for the tendency 
utilize available tests modify standard ma- 
terials for the handicapped child, feeling that ma- 
terial should constructed especially for child 
with cerebral palsy. They also state that most 
instances where material designed meet the 
limitations the cerebral palsied child, there 
insufficient attention paid checking the results 
these tests with those normal group 
equated children. 

order meet this need, Burgemeister, Blum, 
and Lorge have developed scale for the measure- 
ment mental maturity especially applicable 
children with motor handicaps. This scale 
individually administered intelligence test designed 
yield estimate mental ability children 
from years years age. The scale includes 
100 cards arranged order increasing difficulty. 
Each card contains three five drawings various 
colors. The objects are, general, within the 
range experience most children. 

The task the subject select from series 
drawings the one which unrelated the 
others the Discriminations range from 
perceptions gross differences color form 
recognition more subtle relations shown pairs 
pictures. The test power test and responses 
may made pointing that verbalization 
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not necessary. The scale can administered 
minutes. Provision made for conversion 
raw scores mental ages and values. 


The scale was standardized sample 927 
normal children ranging age from years. 
Each these children also was administered the 
1937 Revision the Stanford-Binet (Form 
the same time. Scores the Columbia Mental 
Maturity Scale were equated Stanford-Binet men- 
tal ages means equi-percentile method. 
Correlations between the scale and the Stan- 
ford-Binet IQ’s were obtained for successive age 
groups. These varied from .70 for the chronologi- 
cal age group years .88 for the year age 
group. The correlation between the Columbia and 
Stanford-Binet was .78 for all groups combined. 
“Standard deviations scale IQ’s appear 
somewhat greater than those Stanford-Binet IQ’s 
particularly the lower age levels” (6). The 
authors caution that this should kept mind 
interpreting Columbia IQ’s. 


Purpose the Study 

This study was proposed order obtain more 
information concerning the relationship between 
the scores obtained both 
children and children with cerebral palsy the 
1937 Revision the Stanford-Binet and the 
Columbia Scale Mental Maturity. Since im- 
portant function these intelligence tests the 
information they impart regarding academic suc- 
cess, the relationship between measures academic 
achievement and intelligence test scores were also 


investigated. 
Methods and Results 


Selection Sample 

Cerebral Palsied Group: The individuals this 
group were chosen the basis the following 
criteria: (1) Chronological age and above. 
(2) Minimum Stanford-Binet approximately 
80. (3) motor handicaps which would interfere 
with the administration the Binet the achieve- 
ment test. was required that each subject possess 
fairly adequate motor control one hand. (4) 
significant uncorrected hearing loss defect 
vision. (5) Speech that could understood 
person very familiar with the speech cerebral 


palsied children. 
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Non-Cerebral Palsied Group: sixth and sey- 
enth grade class approximately the same chrono. 
logical age, sex, and intelligence the cerebral 
palsied group was selected. 


Methods 

The 1937 Revision the Stanford-Binet (Form 
L), the Columbia Scale Mental Maturity, the 
California Test for Reading (Form AA), and the 
California Achievement Test for Arithmetic (Form 
AA) were administered each cerebral 
palsied children and 
children. The results the four tests were then 
tabulated and comparisons made. 


Results 

The mean Stanford-Binet was 4.27 points 
above the mean Columbia for the cerebral pal- 
sied population. The range was from Binet 
points higher than the corresponding Columbia 
Stanford-Binet approximately two-thirds 
the cases tested (21), the Stanford-Binet and Colum- 
bia agreed within minus point 
range. Eight Stanford-Binet were more 
points greater than the corresponding Columbia 
and four Columbia were more points 
greater than the Binet 

The mean Columbia was 3.74 points above 
the mean Stanford-Binet for the non-cerebral 
palsied population. The range was from Stanford- 
Binet points higher than the corresponding 
than the Stanford-Binet The deviations be- 
tween the Binet and Columbia were not quite 
great for the non-cerebral palsied group for the 
cerebral palsied. approximately three-fourths 
the cases tested the Stanford-Binet and Colum- 
bia agreed within plus minus points. 
Four Stanford-Binet were more points 
greater than the corresponding Columbia IQ’s and 
three Columbia IQ’s were more points greater 
than the Binet 

The correlations between the Stanford-Binet and 
Columbia IQ’s for both the cerebral palsied and 
non-cerebral palsied groups further verifies the 
lack agreement between the two tests, Table 
will noted upon examination this table 
that the Stanford-Binet the cerebral palsied 
groups somewhat higher than the corresponding 
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Columbia for the same group. The reverse, 
however, true for the non-cerebral palsied group 
where the Columbia IQ’s are somewhat higher than 
the recorded Stanford-Binet IQ’s. will further 
noted that the standard deviations the Columbia 
Scale are approximately twice the size the stand- 
ard deviations found for the Stanford-Binet for both 
the cerebral palsied and non-cerebral palsied groups. 
both instances the standard deviations found for 
the cerebral palsied group were somewhat greater 
than the standard deviations found for the non- 
cerebral palsied group. should also noted that 
the correlation between the Columbia and the Binet 
somewhat higher for the cerebral palsied group 
than the corresponding correlation for the non- 
cerebral palsied group. Neither these correla- 
tions, however, are high enough warrant the 
substitution one test for the other the same 
kinds information are desired. 


TABLE AND COLUMBIA AGREE- 
MENT CEREBRAL PALSIED AND 
NON-CEREBRAL PALSIED 


POPULATIONS 
Standard 
Mean Mean Devia- Correla- 
Test tion tion 


Cerebral 

Palsied 11-7 Binet 104.88 13.19 
Columbia 100.61 27.68 

Non- 

Cerebral 

Palsied 12-1 Binet 113.08 10.55 
Columbia 116.82 


Table shows the Stanford-Binet and Columbia 
agreement with standard reading and arith- 


metic scores received cerebral palsied and non- 
cerebral palsied children. Knowing that there are 
other factors academic achievement than those 
measured the Stanford-Binet, was thought that 
the Columbia Scale might more adequate 
measure these other factors since was obviously 
measuring some abilities other than those measured 
the Stanford-Binet Table 1). The range 
mental ages for cerebral palsied children meas- 
ured the Stanford-Binet was from years 
months years months with mean mental 
age years month. The range mental ages 
obtained the Columbia Scale was both higher 
and lower than that obtained the Stanford-Binet, 
being from years months years months 
(the ceiling the test), with mean mental age 
years months. The mean reading age the 
cerebral palsied group was years months with 
months. The correlations the Stanford-Binet men- 
tal ages and Columbia mental ages with the reading 
age were .49 and .34 respectively. Similar results 
were also found for the non-cerebral palsied group. 


The correlations between the Stanford-Binet mental 


ages and Columbia mental ages with the reading 
ages the non-cerebral palsied children were .71 
and .40 respectively. For both the cerebral palsied 
and non-cerebral palsied children, will noted 
that the Stanford-Binet correlates more highly with 
reading than does the Columbia Scale. 


The mean arithmetic age the cerebral palsied 


group was years months with range from 
years months years months. The corre- 
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TABLE 2.—BINET AND COLUMBIA AGREEMENT WITH STANDARD READING AND 
ARITHMETIC SCORES RECEIVED CEREBRAL PALSIED AND NON-CEREBRAL 
PALSIED POPULATIONS 


Correlation Correlation 
Test Mean M.A. Mean R.A. M.A.w/R.A. Mean A.A. 
Cerebral 
Palsied 11-7 Binet 12-1 9-10 10-5 
Non- 
Cerebral 
Palsied 12-1 Binet 13-9 12-11 12-6 
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Poor Johnny! and his problems reading 
have been kicked about from educator eye doctor 
psychologist speech expert physician and 


back the educator. Recently even parents— 
“doctor, lawyer, merchant, entered 
the fray. 


Both parents and educators have had lot say 
about the place phonics the teaching read- 
ing. probably not question “phonics 
versus phonics,” Rudolf Flesch indicated 
recent book—a book described its publishers 
“an angry book aroused Few edu- 


SAMUEL KIRK director the Institute for 
Research Exceptional Children and professor 
education, University Illinois. 

WINIFRED KIRK (Mrs. Samuel A.) has been 
psychologist and clinical teacher and co-author 
The Remedial Reading Drills and You and Your 
Retarded Child. 
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How Johnny 


Learns Read 


SAMUEL KIRK 
WINIFRED KIRK 


cators advocate phonics, and few parents 
educators advocate teaching reading entirely and 
completely the use phonics. This “angry 
book” has, however, brought the issue into clear 
focus advocating extreme use phonics and 
exaggerating the opposing point view. 


But the problem really not difficult when 
analyze the process learning How 
does Johnny learn read? 


the first place, probably learns read just 
learn many other things such 
physical tasks. trying swim for the first time, 
for instance, one moves about 
fashion, making many random 
movements. this first stage learning the 
whole body acting unit. Later, the second 
stage, the swimmer learns taught differen- 
tiate certain muscles and select certain movements, 
perhaps developing each 
may practice proper breathing; may practice 
his kicking; may practice arm movements 
trunk movements. this second stage the learn- 
ing process has differentiate one part the 
activity from other parts. But must from 
there the third stage. never becomes good 
swimmer until can coordinate these different 
movements into one smooth operation. The various 
parts must work together and become automatic. 


Rudolf. Why Johnny Can’t Read, Harper, New 
York, 1955, 222 

Kirk, Samuel Teaching Reading Slow Learning 
Children, Houghton-Mifflin, Boston: 1940. 74.77. 
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All parts the activity must become integrated into 
smoothly operating total activity. 


Reading Processes 


Similarly, learning read, Johnny seems 
respond first the whole word group words. 
this first stage seems get impression 
the total structure the word group words— 
vague impression the shapes words, blocks 
letters with gaps between them. One little Johnny, 
for instance, the age three was able dis- 
tinguish some two-dozen phonograph records 
the general configurations the labels. adult 
was able discover what clues was using, but 
apparently had some method distinguishing 
one record from another without knowing single 
letter single word. this first stage may 
not have known what the method was any more 
than the person trying swim for the first time 
knew what was doing when paddled about 
trying keep his head above water. 

During the second stage learning read, 
Johnny begins notice details words. When 
reaches this stage, ready for some form 
word attack, the most systematic which phonics. 


confuses sat and not, man and ten, boy 


and dog, car and cart, may need some help 
learning recognize differences between words, 
systematically analyzing the word from its parts and 
seeing how made smaller parts. Just 
learning swim one has pay attention 
some the details that make the total activity, 
stage paying attention the structure the 
words. this second stage the reading 
process that phonics can help. 

But going progress reading, Johnny 
must get into the third stage the learning process. 
must beyond the detailed analysis words 
(whatever methods have been used analyzing de- 
tails). learning swim, one not good swim- 
mer until the breathing and kicking and arm move- 
ments and body movements are integrated and co- 
ordinated into one smooth operation. that time 
the movements have become automatic and the 
swimmer does not think much about them. 
just swims. this stage reading, Johnny “just 
reads.” has learned short-circuit many the 
perceptions and associations which had labor- 
iously gone through earlier. The use phonics 
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the second stage enabled Johnny see the word 
map, associate the with its sound, the with 
its sound, the with its sound, then blend the 
sounds into the auditory word map, and finally 
associate that sound with the meaning the word. 
the third and final stage, these steps follow 
automatically split second, the in-between 
steps drop out and the total appearance the word 
again determines the meaning just did the 
first stage. this point Johnny can understand 
the thought from printed page without being 
aware each word the parts each word. 
But until then not efficient reader. 


Misuse and Oversimplification 

Now happens that the first stage and the 
third stage learning read have something 
common. both stages the individual paying 
attention larger units and does not break the 
words into little parts. For this reason, some people 
who say Johnny should learn read the word 
method (or the sight method, the look-and-say 
method, the whole method) have neglected the 
second stage the learning process. the other 
hand, people, like Mr. Flesch, who believe that all 
you have “teach the child what each letter 
stands for and can read” are completely elimi- 
nating the first step and wholly ignoring the third 
the learning process. This would make 
Johnny begin and end the second stage the 
process, unless the child himself devises means 
going beyond it. 

This where Mr. Flesch has failed understand 
the way children learn read. other instances, 
does not seem comprehend some the psycho- 
logical bases for learning. doing, has mis- 
applied technique which very helpful some 
children under some circumstances. believes 
that all children should learn read “by memoriz- 
ing the sound each letter the alphabet.” 
What more, believes that children should 
taught these sounds the age five their 
parents. How simple learning read would 
this were all! This oversimplified and inappropriate 
method has had disastrous effects many cases 
when used recommends. Hundreds chil- 
dren have developed antagonism reading be- 
cause they have become hopelessly discouraged 
during the bewildering period learning bunch 
sounds that they could not yet appreciate. Others 
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have become befuddled because one has ever 
taught them blend series sounds into 
word. This ability which many children and 
some adults have considerable difficulty acquir- 
ing. Usually can taught, but without this 
ability phonics more confusing 
than other methods. However, the reader Mr. 
Flesch’s book given hint this possible 
pitfall. 


one argument for the use phonics the 
initial stages teaching reading, Mr. Flesch has 
stated that “there are remedial reading cases 
Germany, France, Italy, Norway, Spain 
anywhere the world except the 
United States,” because every other country teaches 
children read teaching them the sound each 
letter. unfortunate that the public should 
exposed such misinformation. have visited 
some these countries and have made study 
the German schools official capacity. were 
particularly interested the hilfschulle (help 
school) classes which correspond roughly our 
classes for the mentally retarded. Germany the 
majority the children these classes are not 
mentally retarded, but are children who have not 
made progress reading. remedial reading 
cases Germany? Perhaps they are not sitting 
the regular classes. No, they have been shunted 
off the classes for the mentally retarded! But 
they are there just the same, and dare say every 
country has its share and has always had its share. 


The German language much more phonetic 
than English. Mr. Flesch recognizes but makes 
light the fact that least 13% (more than one 
out every eight) words the English language 
are non-phonetic, that is, are not sounded according 
consistent rule. And many the essential 
common words are included this 13% (was, one, 
put, done, the, come, are, and on), that 
Johnny going meet far more than 13% 
words which are non-phonetic. will probably 
meet one two nearly every sentence. How 
much better would honest with him and 
say that some words just cannot sounded out 
and that these words will have learned 
wholes. 

Touche! 
Although the Hegge, Kirk, and Kirk, Remedial 


Reading are one the few sets materials 
for which Mr. Flesch has kind word, the authors 
this article would like record dis- 
approving the use for which Mr. Flesch has recom- 
mended them. These Remedial Reading Drills 
well their counterpart the form Mr. Flesch’s 
Exercises are not applicable sole method for 
teaching beginning reading. The Remedial Reading 
Drills were designed help that limited group 
children who have difficulty the second stage 
the reading process, that is, the stage where they 
need some help recognizing details the words, 
Most children acquire this ability independently. 
(It must remembered that Mr. Flesch’s Johnny 
not representative average children. rep- 
resents only one child out 20.) When and 
child has needed such help, the Remedial 
ing Drills have proven most successful. But say 
that all the children all the schools all the 
land should use them the age five reduces 
them absurdity. 


This likewise true Mr. Flesch’s Exercises, 
most which are condensations, modifications, 
combinations the Hegge, Kirk, and Kirk, 
dial Reading Drills. Although Mr. Flesch states 
that “knew way teach reading that was 
altogether different from what they schools 
anywhere 


remedial reading classes 


has promoted series exercises 


for which has leaned heavily the Remedial 
Reading Drills. The basic system the same and 
the resemblance between the two obvious 
glance. Unfortunately, Mr. Flesch has disregarded 
many the basic psychological principles upon 
which the Remedial Reading Drills were developed. 


Regardless the propriety the adequacy 
Mr. Flesch’s Exercises, seems the authors 
this article that has misused and oversimplified 
technique which, properly used, can very 
beneficial certain children. And may well 
that with still greater number children phonics 
should play more important role and that 
should taught more systematic manner. But 
this does not mean that all children should begin 
reading drilling the sounds the letters. 


Hegge, G., Kirk, A., and Kirk, Remedial 
Reading Drills, George Wahr, Ann Arbor, 1936. 
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Helping the 
MENTALLY SUPERIOR CHILD 


Rural Areas 


Through the sharing experiences, ideas, and 
readings, more and more teachers are learning 
identify and meet the needs gifted pupils their 
regular classes. 


ILL was eighth grade pupil small rural 
central school northern New York. had 

chronological age and mental age 
16.3 the California Test Mental Maturity 
(Intermediate Form, 1951 Edition). the New 
York State Reading Progress Test (Form 
scored 14.1. But, unfortunately, Bill 


come disciplinary problem and was having dif- 


ficulty with teacher. This was somewhat re- 
flected his grades. For instance, made 
English test, and his scores Regents ex- 
aminations were considerably lower than grades 
given his teachers. case conference was 
planned. The teachers examined his cumulative 
record well information which 
they had not placed the record. Among other 
things, they concluded that Bill was bored, and 
that found unnecessary work hard get 
high grades, particularly science and math. 
Consequently, had developed the habit not 
exerting himself situations which required ap- 
plication and persistence. Later evidence 
gested that saw himself unaccepted his 
group, although there were overt signs this. 
The case conference proposed 
activities for him, such using his latent interest 
photography, and taking position responsi- 
bility the school paper generally reserved for 
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older pupil. time Bill became less 
lem; now credit his school. But, among 
his own classmates, this small school has 
yet seriously challenged intellectually, and 
will probably not challenged until enters 
college. Fortunately, Bill plans college. 
However, another small rural central 
miles away, there another boy 15, with 
superior mental ability, who will not col- 
lege. He, too, was bored. Barriers arising from 
within and outside left the pupil withstanding 
last minute efforts his teachers reach him. 
each rural school there are likely such 
youngsters—some annoy their teachers and some 
not—mentally superior and otherwise gifted 
children whose potentialities can and un- 
realized. was with this mind that the su- 
perintendent and guidance director Lewis 
County, New York, took steps find more ade- 
quate means meeting the needs superior 
This article describes 
briefly what might considered reconnaisance 
effort determine possible ways helping 
mentally superior children rural area. 
Lewis County, New York, located just east 
Lake Ontario and runs into the foothills 
the Adirondacks. The chief industries are dairy 
farming and papermaking. Only about one-fourth 
the land The population 22,000 
has shown slight decrease over the past four 
decades farm methods have improved and less 
productive acres the western plateau have been 
abandoned. the county seat and largest 
village, has population 3,800. There are 
eight central schools, one independent school, and 
eight common schools (elementary 1-2 room). 
With the exception the one the 
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central schools range size from 213 496 
pupils—kindergarten through grade 12. The 
schools, the geographic extremes, are miles 
apart. Six the central schools are affiliated 
with the cooperative board education services 
which makes possible program “shared” 
services art education, physical education, dental 
hygiene, driver education, school nurse service, 
music, elementary supervision, and guidance. 

county-wide survey exceptional children was 
recently undertaken cooperation with the state 
education department—the first its kind rural 
New York. Meanwhile was thought that the first 
step working out program for mentally superior 
children should explore the problem and test 
various solutions limited way one school. 
Opportunity presented itself when the principal 
the Beaver River Central School expressed con- 
cern for pupils whose superior ability was not being 
realized. 


Group Organization 


Because this was new kind opportunity 
was agreed move slowly; first having preliminary 
discussion small group. The principal invited 
the elementary supervisor, elementary teacher, 
highschool teacher, and the guidance director 
meet his office. The group began asking: 
“What meant intellectual? How 
can tell pupil realizing his potential? Does 
gifted child require special handling and under- 
standing? Should separated from his group? 
How teachers feel toward gifted children? How 
can gifted child challenged? What are his 
characteristics?” Discussion these and other 
questions served make the group feel somewhat 
familiar with the problem, not the solutions. 
After three such meetings during which they de- 
cided focus the mentally superior child, the 
group felt ready widen its membership. was 
agreed meet after school every other week, and 
that all teachers who wished might join. Mean- 
while, the principal purchased books and pamphlets 
this topic for circulation among the group. 
this respect, the two most helpful were, Helping the 
Gifted Child Paul Witty (Science Research As- 
sociates, West Grand Ave., Chicago, 40¢) 
and The Gifted Child the Regular Classroom 
Marion Scheifele (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Bureau Publications). 
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About teachers—or half the 
sponded the invitation. After discussing many 
the same questions raised the smaller group 
decision was made study one pupil and make 
suggestions what his teacher might for 
him. emphasize the importance information, 
was suggested that the teacher’s presentation 
might largely based the material found 
the pupil’s cumulative record. each the next 
six meetings, teacher described some pupil 
superior ability. Two the three pupils dis- 
cussed were bored with school. The teachers were 
convinced that these pupils were not working 
capacity. 


Developing Pupil Projects 

usual groups this kind, the teachers 
learned much from each other. They commented 
the characteristics and needs superior chil- 
dren. For instance, one teacher seemed concerned 
that her pupil did not persist subject which 
had demonstrated could master, and another 
reassured her that this was “characteristic.” But 
most important all, they made suggestions about 
program for each pupil. For example, one girl 
had small rock collection; the group suggested 
that she make further investigations along this line 
with view presenting the story her collection 
her classmates and other pupils the school. 
One pupil, whose parents take short trip each 
summer, might make study possible itinerary 
and write interesting way. The teachers 
suggested having superior pupils help slower learn- 
ers, spend some time projects with pupils 
upper grades. One teacher read play written 
fourth-grader, and discussed and developed its 
rich implications with respect variety and detail 
challenging experiences. 


was inevitable, too, that some thought should 
given the question how develop chal- 
lenging projects for individual pupil without 
alienating him from his classmates. the group 
discussed imaginary project concerned with 
local history which would involve detailed and 
intensive study one pupil. This gave the teachers 
opportunity discuss what means deepen and 
broaden pupil’s interests, contrast giving 
him “more the same thing.” They also con- 
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Lauguage DISORDERS 


HERE increasing interest the study 

language. Such questions what language 
and how does the child acquire are being asked 
frequently. These questions are being considered 
speech pathologists, psychiatrists, educators, 
psychologists, audiologists, semanticists, and others. 
This interest has been slow developing, how- 
ever, and not have broad body 
knowledge regarding language and language dis- 
orders. Progress being made indicated 
the monograph supplement 
published recently the Journal Abnormal and 
Social Psychology and the monograph expressive 
language published Clark University Press. 
These are broad, inclusive considerations 
language behavior. this discussion must 
limit our attention few aspects language 
development and some types language dis- 
orders. 


Language Development 


Language essentially unique, differentiating 
characteristic between the human being and other 
forms life. But the child not born with 
language: must acquire it. seems that will 
acquire only has three basic types in- 


tegrity. 

The first integrity, must have the 
peripheral nervous system. For example, the 
child does not hear normally, will not acquire 
language normally. This illustrates one type 
language disorder; that which derives from 
inability hear. individual not only must 
hear the language others but must also hear 
himself acquire the auditory language 


call speech. This apparently true also 


HELMER MYKLEBUST professor audiology 
and director the Institute for Language Dis- 
orders Children, School Speech, North- 
western University, Evanston, 
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HELMER MYKLEBUST 


those who use hearing aid. other words, 
critical aspect regarding the usefulness hearing 
aid whether makes possible for the individual 
hear his own speech. Much can learned about 
language development through study the language 
problems associated with deafness. Another defi- 
ciency the peripheral nervous system which 
affects language development blindness. Deaf- 
ness compels the organism rely heavily vision 
for language development and communication. 
Blindness causes the organism rely essentially 
audition but also tactual symbol system 
which call braille. Deafness 
illustrate that the organism deprived 
normal peripheral nervous system function, normal 
language development and behavior are disturbed. 


The second integrity required for normal lan- 
guage acquisition the central nervous system. 
the central nervous system impaired, sym- 
bolic language disorder might ensue, which re- 
must distinguish between aphasia, dyslexia, 
dysgraphia, and dyscalculia. This because man 
uses four types verbal symbols. The first these 
acquired the spoken word. Damage the 
brain can effect the comprehension expression 
the spoken word. children this condition 
for which use the term aphasia. Aphasia usually 
becomes apparent the child when between 
two and four years age. Another type sym- 
bolic language disorder due damage the brain 
associate experience with the written word. Thus 
apparent the child until between seven and 
eight years age. Because aphasia apparent 
long before dyslexia children, important 
distinguish between the two conditions. 


The third type symbol function used man 
writing. not only speaks and reads but also 
writes. Damage the brain might result 
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inability relate the written word the central 
motor system necessary execute the act writ- 
ing. This condition called dysgraphia. Dysgraphia 
not apparent the child until after has 
learned read. The fourth type verbal symbol 
used man number. Brain damage might im- 
pair ability acquire use this type symbol. 
The child then has symbolic disorder arithme- 
tic, which referred dyscalculia. 

summarize, integrity the central nervous 
system not present the child might sustain one 
more four types language disorders; 
aphasia, dyslexia, dysgraphia, 

The third type integrity required for normal 
language development the emotional. Some time 
ago was assumed that the child had integrity 
hearing and vision and the central nervous 
system, and had normally stimulating 
language environment would automatically ac- 
quire speech. Then came the era autistic children, 
the age childhood schizophrenia, the age 
psychic deafness and psychogenic mutism. 
consideration the process language develop- 
ment now was imperative. The psychological aspects 
babbling became critical language theory. 
Babbling now defined not any vocal utterance 
but the pleasurable use vocalization for 
autistic purposes. Reflexive vocal production 
differentiated from babbling. has been demon- 
strated that talking birds not “talk” until they 
first become pets and after they “talk” they give 
their natural habits; they longer are simply 
birds. This work and the work various other 
investigators introduced the concept identifica- 
tion factor normal language development. 
Babbling interpreted being the first essentially 
human act and means through which child 
identifies with voice, with language, with talking 
human beings. Unless the child continues identify 
with the talking human, unless finds language 
enjoyable instead threatening and anxiety-pro- 
ducing, might reject the world talking. This 
means that disturbed lack language develop- 
ment may occur psychological basis result 
emotional disturbance. 


summarize, language development occurs 
only when the child has adequate integrity the 


1The term dysphasia frequently used, comparable 
dyslexia, etc., indicate partial rather than total deficiency. 
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peripheral nervous system, the central nervous 
system, and psychological processes. The prob- 
lem differential diagnosis ascertain which 
area what combination these areas has been 


disturbed. 


Some Genetic Considerations 


Language can divided functionally into three 
categories; inner, receptive, and expressive. 


Inner language the symbol system used 
for thinking, memory, imagination, reason, 
etc. the lowest genetic level simple 
rudimentary association between the word 
and concrete experiences, such associating 
the word “mama” with feeding and general- 
ized feelings wellbeing. 


Receptive language the symbol system 
used comprehend the ideas others. 


Expressive language the symbol system 
used communicate ideas someone other 
than ourselves 

From the point view genetics inner 
language seems develop first. 


The average infant must exposed spoken 
language for about eight months before begins 
comprehend the speech others. Some associa- 
tions must made between experience the 
word before the words themselves 
When such associations have 
complished certain extent, inner language 
has been sufficiently established that receptive 
language can begin. the average child this occurs 
approximately eight months. During the next 
four five months inner and receptive language 
develop simultaneously the level which makes 
expressive language possible. This means that 
approximately twelve thirteen months age, 
the child speaks his first word. The genetic sequence 
followed inner language first, receptive language 
second, and expressive language third. seems 
that child talks until first has acquired 
inner and receptive language. This genetic basis 
language development can used frame 
reference training and development language 
all children with language disorders such 
deaf, blind, cerebral palsied, and aphasic. 


Study the genetic aspects language develop- 
ment suggests other interesting relationships which 
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TEN ISSUES YEARLY 


MINNEAPOLIS AWAITS CONVENTIONEERS 


addition attractive convention meetings, 
ICEC members attending the Minneapolis meet- 
ings will within touring distance many excel- 
lent and recreational facilities. 

The picture above shows the campus 
University Minnesota from the air, with the 
Mississippi river the foreground. airview 
the city would reveal lakes and lakelets within 
the city limits. 

Minnehaha Park immortalized Longfellow’s 
poem, “Song for here found the 
beautiful Minnehaha Falls. This but one 143 
city 

The Foshay Tower downtown Minneapolis 
designed after the Washington Monument the 
nation’s capital. Hub much the sporting 
events, exhibits, concerts, and tournaments the 
Minneapolis Auditorium, also the downtown sec- 
tor. 

Future BULLETINS 


formation about the April convention activities. 


ICEC JOINS AASA PROGRAM 


The American Association School Administra- 
tors will convene Atlantic City, February 18-23. 


will carry additional 
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the program for Thursday, February 28rd 
discussion group, “Responsibility for the Train- 
able But Noneducable Child.” This will joint 
meeting with ICEC participant. Chairman 
Charles Davis, superintendent, Henrico County 


Public Schools, Richmond, Va. 


TWO NEW FEDERATIONS 


The Maryland ICEC State Federation number 
264, was organized December 17, Harry Lat- 
shaw Baltimore president the group. 

Toronto, Canada, was the organizational scene 
federation, number 265 the same date. The 
Ontario Provincial Federation Chapters ICEC 
has Helen DeLaporte chairman and Marjorie 


Phillips secretary-treasurer. 


CHAPTER 251 ENCOURAGES 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Northwestern chapter 251 with headquarters 
Erie, Pennsylvania, recently offered gift subscrip- 
tions the ICEC journal, 
DREN, Edinboro College and 
Villa Maria College. This Pennsylvania group 
feels that providing access the valuable and 
timely information within this magazine, students 
may encouraged enter the field teaching 
exceptional children 
UNESCO GROUP ELECTS GIVENS 

Willard 
the NEA, became the new chairman 
National Commission for the 14th meet- 


. 


Givens, former executive secretary 


ing held recently Cincinnati. 
PRESIDENT LORD APPOINTS 


Committee work organization important. 
The amount done the aggregate for ICEC 
tremendous. Such activity vital our operation 
and professional advancement. 

New committee chairmen not already announced 


this year are 
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Clyde Baer, Missouri. Exceptional child con- 
sultant committee. Counsels with teachers and par- 
ents international and regional conventions. 

Lettisha Henderson, Minnesota. Resolutions. 
Preparing resolutions for delegate assembly con- 
siderations and action. 

Freeman McConnell, Tennessee. 
editor for the field 


Associate 


speech. 

Maynard Reynolds, Minnesota. Special study 
committee the governing board. 

Lillie Mae Rickman, Illinois. (Joint commit- 
tee with Teacher Education Division ICEC) 
Compiling roster persons United States en- 
gaged education exceptional children. 

Florence Smith, Missouri. NEA Centennial 
committee. Developing ways which ICEC can 
cooperate and assist the observance the NEA 
Centennial 1957. 

Donald Warren, Ontario. Associate editor 
for with general as- 


signment. 
TEACHER EDUCATION DIVISION BUSY 


The executive committee the Teacher Educa- 
tion Division ICEC having busy year. Be- 
sides making survey personnel our colleges 
and universities engaged preparing teachers 
exceptional children, the group working re- 
organization and the preparation constitution. 
They hope successfully compléte these projects 
Minneapolis convention time. 

Committee members are Maynard Reynolds, 
University Minnesota, chairman; John 
Tenny, Wayne University, chairman-elect William 
Wolfe, University Texas, past chairman; and 
Darrell Mase, University Florida, Florence 
Henderson, San Francisco State College, and Lillie 
Mae Rickman, State Normal University, 


members large. 


Life 


Hoyt Ellsworth Robinson, administrative 
sistant instruction the Texas Education Agen- 
cy, Austin, was presented with gift life mem- 
bership local Texas groups. Presentation was 
San Antonio meeting. 

Walter August Gail, Jr., East St. Louis, 
nois, another member the “life” 
ranks. teacher the mentally handi- 
capped. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ACTIONS 
NASHVILLE CONVENTION 


Executive committee meetings are held only 
convention time. That means big agenda work 
for each meeting. Nashville was exception. The 
following notes, listed topic, cover the, high 
points the most important decisions made: 


CONVENTIONS 


The invitation the Newark Chapter hold 
the 1959 international convention Atlantic City 
was accepted. 

local arrangements committee that solicits 
and obtains commercial exhibitors will receive 
percent commission each sale. 

local arrangements committee will al- 
lowed funds sliding scale finance its recep- 
tion, the amount ranging from $200 $300, de- 
pending the size the convention. 

Receptions regionals will henceforth 
held the second day the convention. 

Each chapter that protested separate conven- 
tion housing Nashville has been invited the 
president designate delegate present the 
chapter’s views the executive committee Min- 
neapolis. 

The president naming special committee, 
representing various geographical areas and inter- 
ests that will deal with the above problem. 


NOMINATIONS 


The chairman the nominations committee 
was instructed contact all chapters this year 
seek recommendations for board members and offi- 
cers. (All chapters whose 1955-56 president’s name 
was file headquarters late November were 
contacted. 

The president was requested appoint 
special committee study nominations procedures 
for officers. 


CHARTERS 


Charters new chapters, federations, and 
divisions, will awarded annually the inter- 
national convention. 

Annual renewal charters will voted 
the November meeting the executive committee 


for award mail January. 


FINANCE 


Advances annually state federations for 


the membership year beginning January were 
authorized the basis August membership 
the current year—with the understanding that 
supplemental advance will made later for ad- 
ditional current-year memberships 
tween September and December 31. 

request the reorganization committee, 
headed Ray Graham, was authorized bring 
ICEC’s handling finances line with NEA 
fiscal policy through whom ICEC does its banking. 

Authorization was made grant ICEC staff 
personnel full benefits the recently revised NEA 
group insurance plan. 


OTHER 


Many other topics were discussed and some 
cases partial decisions were made; others, more 
information was requested. 

The committee met also with Ivan Garrison, 
editor CHILDREN and with Thomas 
Mulrooney, international membership promo- 
tion chairman, discuss their problems. 


ADVANCES STATE FEDERATIONS 


State chapters collect their own dues, but the 
International advances operating funds state, 
federations and then collects from 
chapters. 

Funds already advanced federations for the 
1956 membership year amounted $4155, based 
50¢ per regular member enrolled 1955; 25¢ 
per student 50¢ per life member; and 50¢ 
per library subscription obtained direct through 
the NEA Library subscription plan. Two more 
advances are about made new federations 
formed Dec. 17, namely Maryland and On- 


tario, which will increase the above total. 


Sums advanced earlier were 
$1135.50* 
189.25 
140.00 
86.50 
65.25 
452.00 
199.75 
331.00 
70.50 
401.75 
164.50 
97.50 


California 
Florida 
Indiana 

Kentucky 
Michigan 
Missouri 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 


247.00 
64.25 


Texas 
Virginia 


$4155.00 


TOTAL 


The California Federation has set its dues 
$1. Therefore, the local chapter collects $6.50, 
retains $1., and sends $5.50 International. 
this amount $1. reimburse for the advance the 
Federation, $2. for the Journal usual, and 
$2.50 for operation International. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY MOVES 


National headquarters the American Hearing 
Society are now 1800 Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington They formerly were Fourteenth 
Street, Washington. 


RAY GRAHAM, FEATURED SPEAKER 
PAUL 


The St. Paul, Minnesota public schools held 
fall meeting individual differences, which 
Ray Graham, past president ICEC and assistant 
state superintendent public instruction for 
nois was the featured speaker. His subject was 
“What Special About Regular Education.” 

Dr. Graham talked professional staff members 
the Mattocks area and was entertained 
luncheon sponsored all special education and 
special service staff St. Paul. 


PHELPS FLORIDA 


The Florida-Duval County Chapter ICEC 
co-sponsoring Dr. Winthrop Phelps after- 
noon workshop for parents and teachers, Feb. 16. 
This will followed open evening meeting. 

Other sponsors are the UCP Jacksonville and 
Florida Society for Crippled Children, Duval 
County Chapter. 


APPOINTMENT AND TERMS CERTAIN 
STATE AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICIALS 


your state represented the ICEC governing 
board, the international membership committee, 
the international nominations committee? The an- 
swer is, yes, least one case and perhaps all 
three. 

Each state with 100 members represented 
the ICEC governing board. the state possesses 
either state chapter federation, that organi- 
zation conducts the election. there state 


ICEC organization, the board member elected 
the ICEC delegate assembly. 

Likewise, each state with 100 members entitled 
spot the nominations committee, appointed 
the council’s president. state with less than 
100 represented rotating basis 
with similar states. 

the case the state membership promotion 
chairman, each state, regardless the number 
members, possesses one. 

The state ICEC organization, there one, 
makes the appointment. Otherwise, the ICEC 
president does it. All such state chairmen are 
members the international membership commit- 
tee. That the reason for their staggered terms 
office shown below. 


Group 
State With 
Federation 

(Always 100 
more members) 


Group 
State Chapter 
having 100 
members 


ICEC Official 


than 100 members 


Membership all the above bodies run con- 
currently for any given state. There are tempo- 
rarily few minor exceptions the mem- 
bership the nominations committee, but those 
will resolved. Otherwise, the regular expira- 
tion dates are staggered follows: 


Maine North June 30, 1958 
Ohio June 30, 1956 
District June 80, 1956 


checking the above expirations and then re- 
ferring the following schedule, you can determine 
when changes are effective your state and 
what method they are brought 


Group Group 
State with 100 State with less 
members, but with| than 100 members 
state chapter and with state 
and federation chapter 
federation 


Group III 
State Chapter 
Having Less 


Member 


Elected Elected 


ICEC Govern- Federation State Governing Board |Delegate Governing Board 


ing Board 


Membership 
Promotion 
Chairman 


Member 
Nominations 
Committee 


States and 
Provinces 
Each Group 


Appointed 


Federation 


Appointed 
ICEC President 


California 
Florida 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Missouri 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Ontario 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 


Appointed 


State Chapter 


Appointed 


ICEC President 


ICEC President 


Appointed 


Appointed 
ICEC President 


Appointed 
ICEC President 


State Chapter 


Appointed 
ICEC President 
Membership 
Rotates With 
Similar States 


Appointed Appointed 
ICEC President 
Membership 

Rotates With 


Similar States 


Arkansas 
Colorado 
Delaware 
Maine 
Oklahoma 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Utah 
Wyoming 


Alabama 
Alberta 
Arizona 
British Columbia 
Connecticut 
District 
Columbia 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Manitoba 
Mississippi 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Nova Scotia 
Prince Edward 
Island 
Quebec 
Saskatchewan 
South Dakota 
Vermont 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
Oregon 
Washington 


bs 


can referred the reciprocalities language 
development. was noted above that child 
talks until understands likewise, can 
presumed that child learns read normally 
unless first acquires oral language. seems 
essential that first able understand spoken 
language before can learn read normally. 
This principle reciprocal relationship between 
the heard and read word indicated children 
who are deaf. Deaf children are not impaired 
visually but they are seriously retarded develop- 
ment reading. Perhaps this because they not 
have auditory symbol system which build 
visual symbol system. this true suggests 
that auditory language man’s most basic lan- 
guage system. Phylogenetically the spoken word 
preceded the written word. indicated above, 
ontogentic development, auditory language 
quired long before written language. 

Another apparent reciprocality language the 
relationship between reading and writing. The deaf 
child does not use speech normally because 
cannot hear and thereby first learn compre- 
hend it. The receptive aphasic child does not speak, 
not necessarily because has also expressive 
aphasia but because cannot acquire 
step—that comprehensive speech. Expressive 
language follows inner and receptive. Likewise the 
child who cannot read unable write. Written 
language the expressive side read language. 
Until one achieves reception the written word 
through reading, one cannot express the written 
word through writing. Therefore, far 
dren are concerned unlikely that receptive and 
expressive aphasia are found together commonly 
has been assumed; the deficiency expression 
reciprocal the deficiency reception. the 
same manner the common description “he can 
neither read nor write” not generally explained 
both dyslexia and dysgraphia being present. 
Rather the inability use written language 
reciprocal deficiency deriving from the inability 
acquire the receptive phase; reading. implica- 
tion, training relieves the receptive aphasia 
child, will begin talk without help with his 


Pathological conditions such echolalia are excepted 
because this discussion pertains normal language 
acquisition. However, even the echolalic child cannot use 
speech meaningfully until first comprehends what 
hears. 
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speech. Likewise, training relieves the dyslexia, 
the child will begin write without further assist- 
ance. This does not preclude the presence recep- 
tive and expressive aphasia dyslexia and 
dysgraphia particular child. 


Other Symbolic Disorders 


Man characterized symbolic behavior. Sym- 
bols, especially language symbols, are the basis 
conceptualization and other forms abstract be- 
havior. The general semanticist has studied the 
various fortunate unfortunate connotations as- 
sociated with words. has demonstrated that 
words acquire “loaded” meanings. 
distortions otherwise harmless symbols 
significant aspect language study. There are 
many others who contribute this study, such 
philologists and experts linguistics. However, 
the specialist aphasia and other language dis- 
orders usually not concerned with the inap- 
propriate use symbols. concerned with the 
lack symbols, with the inability the child 
acquire the language symbol system his culture 
with the loss this ability the adult. 

The student language disorders concerned 
also with other symbolic incapacity. Man’s sym- 
bolic behavior not limited verbal symbols. 
uses symbols such as, the Statue Liberty, the 
swastika, and the innumerable symbols religion, 
and music. The specialist language must 
concerned also with this non-verbal symbolic be- 
havior because frequently encounters disturb- 
ances this functioning association with lan- 
guage pathology. For example, individual may 
not only unable comprehend the spoken 
word; might unable interpret the mean- 
ing the sound auto horn, fire engine, 
vacuum cleaner. Such individual deficient 
verbal and non-verbal auditory interpretation. 
This condition referred auditory agnosia. 
The same phenomenon the sphere vision 
referred visual agnosia. Agnosia are general- 
ized receptive disorders. 

Generalized disorders occur also the area 
expression. The expressive aphasic cannot associate 
word with the speech motor system but uses 
this system normally for non-verbal purposes. 
cannot use this other motor systems voluntarily 
for any purpose, would referred 
apraxic; has apraxia. Apraxia not due 
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paralysis. Therefore, the condition due 
inability relate experience (ideation) 
specific motor areas rather than due deficiency 
motor function such. Apraxia general- 
ized disorder the area expression. Frequently 
clarifying think receptive aphasia and 
dyslexia forms agnosia and expressive aphasia 
and dysgraphia forms apraxia. 

This presentation has been attempt indi- 
cate some relationships between language develop- 
ment and language disorders. addition, has 
been attempt state frame reference for 
diagnosis and training children with language 


disorders. 
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—G. ORVILLE JOHNSON 


EDITORIAL 


While not the function “Here and There” 
provide the space and opportunity for persons 
carry discussions areas disagreement, there 
are occasions when such “public airing” may 
have values. Space has, therefore, been devoted 
answer recent book review the author 
the text. Authors are usually the mercy the 


reviewers and was thought, here was oppor- 
tunity for one “talk back.” 

are sure that issues can will solved 
this manner and suggest the readers the 
column that they examine the text Education 
Mentally Handicapped Children and decide the 


merits the two arguments themselves. 
—G. ORVILLE JOHNSON 


REPLY JAMES GALLAGHER’S REVIEW 
EDUCATION MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Congratulations for opening your new “Here and 
There” section for exchange opinions con- 
troversial issues and issues the day. Nothing 
superior free, open discussion for clearing the 
atmosphere misunderstandings. 
Moreover, freedom speech one the inalien- 
able rights guaranteed our fundamental charter 
liberty that should not abrogated any 
medium public communication. 

avail myself the opportunity thus afforded 
offer some comments the review the October 
issue EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN recent text 
The Education Mentally Handicapped Children, 
Harper Brothers, 1955, Dr. James Gallagher. 
Most authors ignore ill-tempered, vicious, carping, 
smearing diatribes philippics. But this review 
not that nature, with perhaps one notable excep- 
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tion. write correct impressions which, the 
author, not think are justified the facts. 

The reviewer seems object writing 
book for “heterogenous audience”. This book, 
and the companion book, Children with Mental and 
Physical Handicaps, have been given lecture 
form (often unitary double-period course) al- 
most every year for years over score col- 
leges and universities all sections the country. 
The thousands students were “heterogenous” 
character, representing elementary and secondary 
teachers, principals, supervisors, superintendents, 
physicians, clergymen, intelligent parents, graduate 
and undergraduate students majoring psychology, 
special and general education, sociology, biology, 
medicine, law, the ministry, and many who have 
pursued the courses for purely cultural purposes. 
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The lectures have gone through annual revisions 
the light the developments and the responses 
the students several opinion polls determine 
their needs and interests and opinions regarding 
deletions, abbreviations, additions, and amplifica- 
tions. The book not overnight production. 
That has gone over and met real needs can 
demonstrate from the scores letters files, 
some which have been published two volumes 
recognition letters and elsewhere. This book, 
replica part these courses, will subserve 
wider function than that assumed the reviewer. 


The reviewer objects the limited space ac- 
corded some topics. The reasons for the limitations 
are obvious. First, commercial publishers, acting 
upon their rights and the opinions their univer- 
sity consultants, set limit the size the manu- 
script they accept for publication. This book was 
reduced from about 850 pages less than 500. Sec- 
ond, clearly stated the preface page XII: 
“Because the effort avoid duplication and 
achieve reasonable brevity, many specific references 
are made other publications the these 
may consulted for additional details, for discus- 
sion other aspects the problem, for needed 
documentation. Specific references other writers 
are also made throughout the book.” The fact that 
the book companion book Children with Men- 
tal and Physical Handicaps was, unfortunately, de- 
leted the editorial reader. 


The reviewer objects giving average 
(should 15) estimates various authorities 
the percentage hereditariness mental de- 
ficiency the ground that “Such refined number 
gives the appearance scientific accuracy 
Nothing that said warrants any such implication 
any implication that accepted that figure the 
percentage gene causation. pointed out dis- 
tinctly that the estimates “vary markedly.” The 
limited statements made view was un- 
ambiguous: “In the author’s opinion, gene defect 
the important single cause mental deficiency.” 
forfend against the implication that used selected 
cases stacked evidence, let say that figure 
was obtained averaging the estimates had col- 
lected for years from outstanding European and 
American investigators human heredity sum- 
mary chronologically arranged found 233- 
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icaps). Those investigators can answer for them- 


selves whether they were indulging “guessing 
game.” 

The reviewer finds contradiction between 
statement “intelligence important factor 
social and occupational adjustment and self- 
discipline and self-control” and conclusion that 
exaggerated emphasis has been placed subnormal 
intelligence causative factor delinquent con- 
duct. not see the contradiction, and reaffirm 
sound psychological principles that intelligence 
such factor. have not said the sole nor 
even that the most important factor all kinds 
adjustments, but only that factor that can- 
not wholly ignored. 

Euthanasia and sterilization are wholly dis- 
parate categories. accept the one the limited 
range provided the text does not involve any 
necessity accept the other. Nor does involve 
any inconsistency well recognized the active 
workers the field. 

the “beginning student” cannot “digest part 
the text” the instructor should exercise his golden 
prerogative guide and mentor. However, have 
found only negligible number among many 
thousands students who have had any difficulty 
mastering the relatively simple contents this 
book. 

did not fail refer the extra-institutional 
workshops (see 147 and 343) although most 
these and related activities have been developed 
since the manuscript went the publisher. 

The author seems object the two chapters 
the curriculum primarily because they are too 
brief, although they cover almost one-fourth the 
book, references included. Those chapters are de- 
signed supply orientation the basic essen- 
tials the special class program. They have their 
roots material published over 
tury ago, which has stood the test time. This 
book was not written manual the special- 
class curriculum. That important task has been per- 
formed many excellent bulletins and books, listed 
explore the important phases, problems, and issues 
within its purview and closely related fields. 
Numerous references are supplied every phase 
the special-class curriculum. 
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Tired presenting the same material the 
same way? teachers are constantly looking 
for new approach idea use presenting 
material children. There are new ideas 
only variations materials, changes 


niques, adaptations according the children’s 
needs and abilities, and our own teaching person- 
ality. The following unit the home contains 
series suggested activities which may help when 


—GENEVIEVE DRENNEN 


you plan the “family The concepts 


developed relate to: 


Members the family 
Relatives visit 
Relatives who visit 
The work mother does. 


The reading expectancy the unit ranges from 
readiness first grade. 


Operation—Assistance 


Developed by: Mrs. Summer Session 
1955, State University New York, 
Buffalo 20, New York. 


First Lesson 


Materials: 


Film Strips mother, father, and children. 


Encyclopedia Britannica Instructional Films 


Chart-tag board 
Magazines 
Paste—paste sticks 
Scissors 
Newsprint 
Poster paper 12) 
Fasteners 
Pencils 
Aim: 
develop the concept who make the 
members the family 
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develop the generalization that most families 
are made the same manner 


Motivation: 
Film Strips 
“Was the family the pictures like your family?” 
“Who your family?” 
Content: 


Part the content the above 


assist the child relating the lesson 
chart will made containing members each 
child’s family children contribute. 

Mother, brothers, others who may live with them 
Father, sisters 
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Using chart made, the grade group can 
Our Families write the names family members under the 


Dick Jones (Save this space 
Mother for pictures) (Cover booklet colored poster paper. 
Father (Pages unlined newsprint. Fasteners—brass 
head) 


Sally sister 


(Long term project— 
Joe brother not period) 


Mary Mante 


Mother 
Rose sister 


_ 


Suggested Activities: 
Find magazine pictures family members 
and groups and begin “My Family” booklet. 


Second Lesson 


Materials: you will bring them tomorrow, can put 


Chart (from first lesson) them the chart. (stress parental permis- 

Crayons sion) 

Mimeographed Family group sheet —If you cannot bring snapshot, maybe you will 

Snapshots able make your own picture your 
Aim: family. 


develop the concept relatives members 
the family group. 


Suggested Activities: 
largest. 


Motivation: 
Chart from first day 
Who comes visit your family? 


II. ditto mimeographed sheet, divided into 
sections, draw stick figures family 


you ever visit any relatives? groups; i.e., mother, father, two, three 
Content: four children. 
Names other relatives are listed for each Oral directions—color the largest family 
child—grandparents, aunts, uncles, cousins. each row. 
Preparation for the next lesson with the children First grade group can print number words 
—Show snapshot family. under each picture telling how many 
—Do you have snapshot your family? each. 


Third Lesson 


Materials: Aim: 
Chart culminate the development the family mem- 
ber concept 


Photograph fasteners 
Motivation: 


Drawing paper 


From previous day—snapshots family 
Crayons put the chart self-made portraits family. 
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Content: 
Showing family snapshots and brief discussion 
each child his snapshots 
Naming members 
Telling how many 
Telling who oldest children 
Telling who youngest the children 


Suggested Activities: 


Small groups fasten snapshots chart 
Others make drawings their families 


Those who did not bring snapshots may fasten 
pictures they draw chart 


Find more pictures for family booklets 


Fourth Lesson 


Materials: 
Hand puppet 
Toy household articles 
Mimeographed ditto readiness sheet 
Chart paper 
Aim: 
develop the concept what mother’s con- 
tribution the family is. 
develop some appreciation for this contri- 
bution. 
Motivation: 
Show hand puppet. Take time show technique 
for using it. 
See you can guess what she doing. 
Have hand puppet act out cooking activity 
using toy utensils. 
What work does your mother do? 
Let children work hand puppet show duties 


mother. would like show what his 
mother does home?” 


Content: 
Mother’s work 
What work does mother home? 
cooking shopping 
cleaning helping children school 
washing dressing and caring for children 


sewing (list chart they contribute) 


Suggested Activities: 

Find the mother each row who doing some- 
thing different than the other mothers the row. 
row the words cleaning, cooking, sewing, wash- 
ing, shopping with appropriate stick figures. One 
figure should not fit into the correct category 
each line. Children who are able may print 
each row what the mothers are doing using board 
chart list help them. (board list may illus- 
trated help them reading the words) 


Fifth Lesson 


Materials: 
Toy household articles 
Real household articles 

Aim: 

Through play experiences learn some skills 
involved cooking. 

Motivations: 
Teacher charade mother getting ready for and 
preparing potatoes for cooking. 


pretending some work mothers do. 
What doing? 
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Content: 
Mother’s personal preparation 
cleanliness 
washing hands 
apron 
Preparation food 
vegetables—washing, peeling 
meat—timing, cooking 
Cooking 
boiling 
frying 
roasting 
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Suggested Activities: 


Children act out various cooking activities in- 
cluding personal preparation first. 


Reading Preparations Core Home 


The Family 


Core words stress: 
tomorrow 
sister 
school 
Standard words stress: 
together 
wash 
clean 


Good Way Get the Zoo 
(level—first grade) 


“Johnny, Mary,” said Mother. 

“Come eat. 

have something good for family eat.” 

Johnny and Mary washed. 

They came eat. 

The family ate together. 

the table, Johnny’s sister asked the 

She said, “Mother, Father, can the 
zoo together? 

Can the zoo tomorrow together?” 

Mother said, “Oh, not tomorrow, sister. 

have wash tomorrow. 


have clean tomorrow. 

have sew tomorrow.” 

will help you,” said Johnny’s sister. 
will help you, too,” said Johnny. 
will help, too,” said Father. 

The family washed together. 

The family cleaned together. 

The family worked together. 


last the family was done with washing, cleaning 
and working. Mother said, “With your help 
have cleaned all our work. Tomorrow will 
all the zoo.” 


Good Way Get the Zoo 


(level—Ist grade) 


Mary! Get up! You must school,” 
called Mother. 

“O.K.” said Johnny and Mary. “We are up.” 

“Please come eat soon you can,” said 
Mother. 

Johnny and Mary washed and came eat. 

There were good things eat. 

Mother had made the good things eat. 

They looked good, too. 

The family ate together. 

“Mother, Father, tomorrow Saturday. 

Can the zoo tomorrow?” asked Johnny’s 
sister. 

“Oh, have work tomorrow,” said Mother. 

will help you after school. can work fast 
together,” said Johnny’s sister. 
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will help you, too,” said Johnny. 

“Me too,” said Father. will buy things for you. 
Then you will not have buy things tomorrow.” 

“Good!” said Mother. “We can try.” 

Father went work. Johnny and his sister went 
school. 


Mother worked. She washed and cleaned and 
sewed. She worked fast. She wanted work 
fast. Then the family could have fun together 
tomorrow. 

After school, Johnny and his sister helped. They 
worked fast and well together. Father helped 
too, They all worked and they all went the 


zoo together. 
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Exercises 


grade) 


Put ring around the word you need: 


Johnny washed played 
The family ate fast together 
The family will the tomorrow 
Make these pictures: 
Mother sewing 
Mother cleaning 
Mother washing 
Trace these words: 
tomorrow sister 
together clean 


Find picture tell where the family went to- 
gether. Paste the back. 


Find the Put ring around them. 


Who said, “Can the Mother 


Johnny Johnny’s sister 


The family all worked tomorrow 


together 


What did Mother do? 
played 


Make these pictures: 


aschool Johnny’s sister family together 


Print the words you need 


tomorrow school together eat 

Johnny washed. Then came 
Mother said, have work 


The family worked 


Johnny and his sister helped Mother after 


Color the pictures that show work that Johnny’s 
mother did. 


Four pictures—cleaning, sewing, washing and 
shopping. 


first three should colored 


Readiness Level 


GOOD WAY GET THE ZOO” 


Give each child set the following pictures 


(ditto) 

boy washing 

family eating 

girl showing her family zoo picture 
family working together 


family the zoo together 
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Recall children discussion the core period 
about Johnny and his family which they had 


the previous day. 


Have children make booklet the pictures putting 


them story-sequence. 


Have children tell story from the story pictures 


they have put their sequence booklet. 
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HELPING THE MENTALLY SUPERIOR CHILD 
RURAL AREAS 
(Continued from page 162) 

sidered the possibility bringing together small 
number superior pupils several grades the 
elementary school serve the staff school 
newspaper. This project would give these pupils 
opportunities for discussion and creative work. 

While other teachers await the opportunity 
discuss their superior pupils with the group, the 
group also looks forward hearing accounts 
the results some their suggestions. Even 
this early date some progress has been reported. 
One teacher reported that “Ann doesn’t seem 
bored she used be.” Another reported en- 
thusiastically, “Since Mary has been our Council, 
she busy, she hardly has time for her arith- 
metic.” 


Meanwhile, the group members look all the 
available information each pupil, such his 
background, his strengths and weaknesses, his rela- 
tion his fellows, and his emotional problems, 
they grow their understanding the mentally 
superior child, and other attributes superior 
and gifted children. Correspondingly, they are de- 
veloping skills the study individual pupils 
and appreciation, too, the value good 
cumulative records. 


too early appraise this project, except 
affirm that the problem helping mentally superior 
children has taken some form and seems less 
forbidding—is now perhaps even challenging. 
this program turns out worthwhile, can 
duplicated other schools the area. One idea 
which has been suggested may especially helpful 
highschool pupils. Superior 11th and 12th grade 
pupils from several schools are brought to- 
gether for one afternoon weekly, for discussion 
aimed integrating their knowledge. This group 
would led several teachers working together, 
ostensibly prepare the pupils for special scholas- 
tic examinations. This plan offers some interesting 
possibilities, for example, might serve widen 
the associations these pupils. 

There are serious practical difficulties even this 
simple plan: the distance traveled; the neces- 
sity meeting school bus schedules; the scheduling 
classes small school where the curriculum 
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limited basic courses, some which are offered 
only every other year. However, such plan, 
successful, may lead other steps teachers feel 
more comfortable these unorthodox situations, 

These simple beginnings county program 
for mentally superior children began with recog- 
nition the needs superior children few 
teachers. The role the county supervisor was 
respond the concern one principal, help 
small interested group clarify their ideas about 
these children, and serve resource person 
the meetings which they planned. Teachers are 
grateful for the ideas and help they receive. Thus, 
through exchanging experiences and ideas and 
sharing knowledge gained from published sources, 
more and more teachers rural areas are learning 
identify and meet the needs the gifted pupils 
their regular classes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(Continued from page 151) 

11. Ohio Society for Crippled Children, Proceed- 
ings, Regional Institute the Social Aspects 
Epilepsy, March and 20, Columbus, The 
Society, 1954. 

Out the Closet. New York, Public Affairs, 


FROM YOUR PRESIDENT 

(Continued from page 145) 
tem balloting and weighing choices 
until arrives slate. The slate will 
announced the BULLETIN and will 
presented the delegate assembly 
the annual convention Minneapolis. 
the slate not acceptable, additional 
nominations may made petition 
signed 100 members and elec- 
tion ballot conducted the as- 
sembly. 

Here good problem talk over 
your chapter. Send names your 
nearest committee member the 
chairman. president, anxious 
that you participate the selection 
your Lorp 
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where’s 


the 


engineer? 


He went home... (after all, he’s only six years old and school was out) but he left us his locomotive.* And thanks to the new Easel 
Age Scale, devised by Dr. Beatrice Lantz after ten years of research, kindergarten and first grade teachers all over these United 
States can now tell us a lot about their youngsters from just such creations as that locomotive, produced in the normal course of 
a day’s activity. “For the first time, a Scale is available by which maturity can be estimated from children’s paintings at an early age 
with considerable reliability.” So says renowned Lewis M. Terman in his introduction to the manual for use with this ingenious new 
measuring technique. We feel, with him, that it is a unique contribution to the field of intelligence testing and hope you'll feel free 


to write for further details to: 5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


(+) IN FULL COLOR FROM WHICH THE FINAL EASEL AGE 


*A BLACK AND WHITE REPRODUCTION OF ONE OF OVER 3 CALCIMINE PAINTINGS 
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SCALE WAS SELECTED. 
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HERE AND THERE 


(Continued from page 168) 


The reviewer indicts for presenting “strong 
opinions, frequently substitution for facts,” and 
that approach “dogmatic and unscientific” 
“controversial issues.” This grave charge 
against any worker who has been trying scien- 
tific work loosely organized field for years. 
The charge apparently relates largely Chapters 
XII and The implication that those chapters 
are based purely “personal” opinions and “dog- 
matic” assumptions refuted the facts. The text 
was pains point out that the “conclusions 
reached the writer” were the “result extensive 
first-hand experience and critical analyses and 
evaluations the voluminous data gathered 
many investigators” (p. 417). point fact, 
these two chapters were drastically condensed be- 
cause the imposed limitation the size the 
book from manuscript about 350 pages 
which large array data, documentation, and 
evidences pro and con, gathered many scores 
investigators, were minutely analyzed and im- 
partially evaluated. The conclusions reached and 
published Education Mentally Handicapped 
Children were not mere personal opinions substi- 
tuted for facts defiance scientific procedures. 
the contrary, they were based such facts 
have been assembled through half century 
research, set out detail extensive compila- 
tion. These chapters were critically examined before 
they were approved for publication one the 
nation’s top university consultants for one the 
nation’s top publishing houses after had read the 
original, unabbreviated manuscript. Moreover, the 
contents these chapters have been given lec- 
ture form some the nation’s foremost uni- 
versities. The students were given every opportunity 
present their views, pro and con, oral discus- 
sions and written reports. The charges made the 
reviewer are wholly out line with the facts. 


The reviewer finds that express “strong opin- 
ions.” Granted. They are based almost half 
century unremitting observation, study, investi- 
gation, and publication the questions involved. 
not know that have been accused the 
severest critics substituting pussyfooting and 
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weasel words for positive, forthright pronounce- 
ments, dodging issues through subterfuges, 
evasions, straddling. 


—J. Lyndalia, Delaware 


TELEVISED SPEECH AND HEARING 
THERAPY 
(Continued from page 154) 
register for university credit, although homebound 
residing long distance from the university 
campus. 


The first and second comments were supported, 
general, the fact that the mean grade for 
the students the telecourse was full grade 
higher than that campus class registered for 
the same course, with the same instructor, lecture 
material, and final examination. Although more 
visual aids and demonstrations were used for the 
televised lectures than for the classroom lectures, 
should not inferred that visual aids alone 
are responsible for higher level student per- 
formance. Among other factors, the maturity, 
interest, and conscientious application the two 
groups would have evaluated before this 
assumption .could made. However, this does 
suggest that visual aids could used more ex- 
tensively classroom lectures reinforce course 
content. 


Inferences 


The purpose this article present in- 
formation relating televised university 
course concerned with speech hearing 
therapy. This report has been written 
other individuals, planning similar programs, can 
benefit from what has been done previously and 
improve the procedures. not intended that 
scientific conclusions can result from this report 
but some educational inferences could drawn. 


Televised university courses cannot, nor 
intended that they should, substitute for the uni- 
versity classroom. However, university courses 
concerned with special education, psychology, 
speech and hearing therapy, and similar course 
content, can serve additional purpose edu- 
cation when presented through this medium. 
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addition the professional education 
the student, suggestions can made for home 
training programs geographical areas where 
clinical programs are not yet available. The pub- 
lic could become even more cognizant the 
need for trained personnel and professional serv- 
ices for the handicapped individual. Parents can 
guided that the child not pressured, 
overprotected, neglected. 

Some professional people have questioned the 
value televised presentations arguing that 
litle knowledge dangerous thing. Generally 
speaking, this may true, but this thinking can- 
not applied the medium television unless 
books, movies, radio, and other 
instruction are 


the newspapers, 
communication 
Television now being 


similarly questioned. 
used effectively inform the public factors 
involved the diagnosis and cure physical 
mental illness. Previously taboo subjects such 
alcoholism, narcotic addition, 
problems are being discussed. is, therefore, 
logical assume that this same method in- 
struction could used effectively discuss the 
problems the individual with vocational 
educational handicap. 
believe that this method discussion could give 
additional momentum the march against mis- 
understanding, rejecting, forgetting the ex- 
ceptional child. 


There also reason 


Make your plans attend the ICEC International Con- 
vention, Minneapolis, April 10-14, 1956. 


AUDIOLOGIST man 
hearing rehabilitation work with adults 
using hearing testing mobile unit. Qualifica- 
tions: Master’s degree speech and hearing, 
Master’s degree Audiology; equiva- 
lent specialization Audiology. Two years 
paid experience. $5,700 going $6,700 
five years. Write: Stahl Butler, Executive Di- 
rector, Michigan Association for Better Hear- 
ing, 408 Hollister Building, Lansing Mich- 
igan. 
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MATERIALS 


For Speech Motivation 
Reading Readiness 
Story Telling 
Problem Solving 


Judy See-Quees 


Puzzle boards colorful squares arranged 
sequential order 


SERIES 


41. Diddle Little Boy Blue 


42. This Little Pig 45. Little Lamb 
43. Humpty Dumpty 46. Old King Cole 
Shipping weight Ib. ea. ........ 65¢ ea. $3.90 set 


SERIES 


Flower 
Squirrel Butterfly 
Robins Making Maple Syrup 


Shipping weight each. ...... 85¢ ea. $5.10 set 


SERIES 


Goats Gruff Trip the Zoo 
Three Pigs Story Milk 
Goldilocks Grocery Shopping 
10. 


4. Frog 


Gingerbread Boy Building House 
Going School Jack and Beanstalk 


Shipping weight ea. $1.50 ea. $15.00 set 


Judy Story Sets 


Community Helpers 
Wild Animals 
Black Sambo 

Billy Goats 


Judy Match-ettes 


Multiple matching combinations develop recognition words, 
objects, colors, numbers, time telling inlay boards. 


Shipping weight set 
Color Match-ette 


All prices are Minneapolis 


Write for catalog other MATERIALS 


310 2ND St., MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 
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COMPARISON TESTS 

(Continued from page 157) 
lations between the Stanford-Binet mental ages and 
the Columbia mental ages were .55 and .52 respec- 
tively. Again the same trend greater deviation 
was noted for the non-cerebral palsied group. The 
range arithmetic ages the non-cerebral palsied 
children was from years months years 
months with mean arithmetic age years 
months. The correlations between the Stanford- 
Binet mental ages and arithmetic ages were .72 and 
respectively. every instance, for both the 
cerebral palsied and non-cerebral palsied children, 
the Binet mental age correlated more highly with 
reading and arithmetic achievement than did the 
Columbia Scale Mental Maturity. The differences 
between the correlations for the mental ages and 
reading ages and mental ages and arithmetic ages 
for the non-cerebral palsied groups are significant 


the level. 


was thought that the fact that number 
children attained maximum scores the Columbia 
Scale might have some effect upon the magnitude 
deviations between the Stanford-Binet and Columbia 
Scale results. Seven cerebral palsied children 
achieved maximum mental age 195 months 
the Columbia Scale. They all achieved from 
months lower, with mean difference 
months, the Stanford-Binet and IQ’s from 
points lower, with mean 19.9 points the 
Binet than the Columbia Scale. Fifteen non- 
cerebral palsied children achieved maximum men- 
tal age 195 months the Columbia Scale. Only 
one received higher mental age months) and 
higher points) the Binet than the 
Columbia Scale. The rest achieved from 
months lower, average 16.5 months, the 
Stanford-Binet and IQ’s from one points 
lower, average 15.3 points, the Stanford- 
Binet than the Columbia Scale. Since the devia- 
tions, with only one exception, were all the same 
direction, would anticipated that had the Co- 
lumbia Scale higher ceiling, greater deviations 
and less correlation would have been found between 
the Stanford-Binet and Columbia Scale for both the 
cerebral palsied and non-cerebral palsied groups. 


Summary and Discussion 

The 1937 Revision the Stanford-Binet and the 
Columbia Scale Mental Maturity were compared 
each other and compared with reading and 
arithmetic scores for group cerebral palsied 
and group non-cerebral palsied children. 
was found: 

That the Stanford-Binet and Columbia Scale 
had relatively low correlation. 

That the Stanford-Binet correlated more high- 
with reading and arithmetic, for both the cerebral 
palsied and non-cerebral palsied groups, than did 
the Columbia Scale. 

The Stanford-Binet, while still far from perfect 
instrument better indicator the level 
academic ability for those cerebral palsied children 
years age who are capable taking 
the test under fairly normal conditions than the 
Columbia Scale. The same also true for non- 
cerebral palsied children fifth and sixth grades, 
ages 13. 
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Compiled with the Assistance the Library, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


E., and D., ed. Special 
education for the exceptional. 1955. Porter Sargent, 
Boston. $5.50 each. 


Introduction and problems.—V. II. The physically 
handicapped and special health problems. 


The three volumes have been prepared provide in- 
formation services those persons, children and 
adults, needing special assistance, treatment, and education. 


Volume special education defined, its 


background sketched and detailed survey and summary 
the problems and methods common all phases 
special education are made. Section contains exten- 
sive bibliographies, directories agencies, listing col- 
leges and universities offering special education courses, 
and glossary. 


Volume treats each area special education for the 
various types physical handicap separately. 


Volume III covers the neurologically impaired, the emo- 
tionally disturbed, mentally retarded, intellectually gifted, 
and special areas including the aged, the alcoholic, and 
the 


ed. 1955. 486 McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. $8.00. 


Mirrors the progress and developments mental hygiene 
fields since the first edition. Part concerned with or- 
ganization, administration, and techniques mental hy- 
giene; Part covers the development the individual 
all stages life. 


New University. College Engineering. Research 
Division. survey upper extremity child amputees 
the Mary Free Bed Hospital, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Sidney Fishman, Project Director. 1955. 


ee 
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(Project no. 115; report no. 115.17) Mimeo. The College, 
252 Seventh Ave., New York, 


report the prosthetic, biomechanical, and pyscho- 
logical problems the child amputee, made Mary Free 
Bed Hospital. 


ways; guidance approach oral communication the 
middle grades. 1955. 216 Webster Publishing Co., St. 
Louis. 


Methods for helping children solve problems through 
group discussions, role-playing, and group speaking are 
discussed, are ways helping children through story- 
telling, teaching better habits listening and relaxing, 
means for overcoming speech fright and for helping the 
stutterer. While not intended for the speech therapist 
clinician, may offer ideas and materials enrich pro- 
grams speech correction. 


Cross heart. 1955. 378 Greenberg, 
New York. $5.00. 


leg injury suffered while playing sandlot football 
resulted osteomyelitis for the author; later pulmonary 
tuberculosis and the old injury caused him long periods 
hospitalization. eventually submitted amputation 
the leg. Despite these setbacks, has led full life 
writer and public figure. His autobiography overflows 
with reminiscences famous people has known per- 
the same time, testament his strong 
Christian faith. 


The pediatric years; guide pedi- 
atrics for workers health, education and welfare. 1955. 
734 illus. Charles Thomas, Springfield, $12.50. 


reference source, completed one volume, for pro- 
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fessional workers involved the care children, the book’s 
value lies its comprehensive coverage the many aspects 
child health. Designed for non-medical members allied 
with the physician, also provides complete refresher 


course Chapters chronic disease and the 
handicapped, standards health services, the various 
childhood diseases and defects, and physical medicine will 
especially useful those working with the handicapped, 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


Auditory Impairments 


dissertations and Masters’ theses the education the 
deaf, 1897-1955. Am. Annals the Deaf. Sept., 1955. 
100 

This entire issue devoted bibliography 960 
items, author index, with supplementary index 
subject and schools. Available from the Editor, American 
Annals the Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washington 
C., $2.00 copy. 


“Occupational conditions among the 
deaf; proposed study the vocational status the 
deaf.” Silent Worker. Oct., 1955. 8:2:15-16. 


projected study proposed the Research Department 
Gallaudet College explore the economic status and 
occupational outlook deaf men and women. 


Silent. Worker. Oct., 1955. 8:2:3-5. 


Urges the strengthening the National Association 
the Deaf. Trends educational provisions for the deaf 
are examined and some the problems pointed out 
the superintendent the Calif. School for the Deaf. 


Epilepsy 


“Colony treatment the young per- 
son with epilepsy.” Almoner. Oct., 1955. 
Describes the work done epileptic colony 


Cheshire, England, for children and young adults. Educa- 
tional and employment problems, well the epileptic’s 
psychological difficulties, are discussed. 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


Marvin “Speech and respiratory impair- 
ments and related therapies cerebral palsy.” Brit. 
Phys. Med. Oct., 


explanation the causes brain injury and its 
effects the child, the neurophysiological aspects 
speech. 


hood population Edinburgh.” Arch. Diseases Child- 
hood. Apr., 


Incidence cerebral palsy survey children born be- 
tween 1938 and 1952 Edinburgh. Estimates patients 
likely obtain future regular employment and those likely 
require care and attendance. 


Retarded Mental 


institutions for the care mentally handicapped children; 
report the Committee Mentally and Physically Hand- 
icapped Children.” Pediatrics. Oct., 1955. 

Recommends that the county city 
tutions should improved expanded, the development 
day schools increased, more ungraded classes added 
the public school systems, and state-supervised home 
instruction given greater support. 
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“The New York City consultation service for 
orthopedically handicapped children.” Pediatrics. Nov., 


Discusses cost service the official health agency, 
clinical findings, sources referrals, age, 
tional placement. 


“The handling cerebral-palsied chil- 


Discusses conscious and unconscious motives underlying 
the attitudes parents toward their handicapped children. 


Development 


“The relationship between administration time for 
audiometric testing and the mental ability mentally de- 
ficient children.” Am. Mental Deficiency. Oct., 1955. 


“The results indicated that the amount time required 
test the subjects was significantly related the MA’s 
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Summer 1956 


SCHOOL EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Administration 
Blind and Partially Sighted 


i Cerebral Palsy 
eaf and Hard of Hearing 
Courses, 
ifte ildren 
Workshops, and Homebound 
H ildren 
Curricula, Mental Retardation 
and Multiply Handicapped 
of Exceptional 
ildren 
Demonstration Remedial Reading 
School in Severely Retarded Children 


Speech Correction 
Visiting Teachers 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


NEW BUILDING OUTSTANDING FACULTY 
ELABORATE RECREATIONAL FACILITIES SCENIC BEAUTY 
Summer Session—July August 10, 1956 

Also complete undergraduate and graduate curricula during academic year. 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, 
matters, write Dr. William Cruickshank, Director, Education Exceptional 
Children, School Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


VERSATILITY AUDITORY EDUCATION 


-of- 
For the Hard-of-Hearing 
AMBCO AUDITORY TRAINER, JR. 
Combines power with compactness for 
individual small class instruction. 
Includes built-in high fidelity, 3-speed 


genta pick- The Listening Post Ambco Auditory Trainer, Jr. : 
cartridge with stylus... 


built-in high fidelity monitor speaker Plugs into any type record player, well the Ambco 
sensitive table microphone with Auditory Trainer (as shown), enabling one three young- 
pick range feet. Attractive sters listen recordings instruction 
gray leatherette case. without distraction. The Listening Post control box 
with three pairs high fidelity headsets. Each child can 
regulate the volume his headset. “helping hand” for 
kindergarten through elementary grades. Case covered 
maroon leatherette. 


Write for The Ambco Auditory Trainer, Jr., and The Listening Post 
: descriptive folders are inexpensive to own .. . operate . . . and service. 
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Quality Auditory Equipment 
West Washington Boulevard Los Angeles California 


(Continued from page 180) 


and IQ’s the subject and that the standard audimetric 
technique was more rapid than the alternate ear method.” 


—Summary. 


“Education the mentally retarded; 
philosophy and organization.” Training School Bul. Oct., 
1955. 52:6:135-48. 

outline the organization the training school, 
its personnel and their duties, the three main divisions 
the educational department, and discussion types 
programs employed the education the mentally re- 
tarded this school. 


“New hope for the backward.” 
Oct., 1955. 43:9:9-11, 37. 

Reviews the extent the problem mental deficiency 
children, what the Federal and state governments are 
doing provide for their educational needs, resources for 
parents, and the answers some the most frequently 
asked questions concerning mental retardation. 


ments local community building recreation pro- 
gram for severely retarded Mental 
Deficiency. Oct., 1955. 

Tells how three civic and public agencies pooled resources 
Philadelphia, how volunteers were recruited, and the 
broader implications the program. 


from the St. State Training School.” Am. Mental 
Deficiency. Oct., 1955. 60:2:397-402. 

Two factors which influenced satisfactory employment 
adjustment were the total personality adjustment the 
individual and the degree guidance given. 


“HEALTH, AND WELFARE MENTALLY 
TARDED CHILDREN.” Soc. Legislation Information Serv. Sept. 
30, 1955. 33:203-208. 

summary the expanding programs the Public 
Health Service, Children’s Bureau, and Office Education 
and the actions taken Congress this year for their 
further expansion. Available from Social Legislation In- 
formation Service, 1346 Connecticut Ave., W., Wash- 
ington C., 25¢ copy. 


Hupson, Marcaret. “Some theoretical aspects cur- 
riculum building for the severely retarded child.” Am. 
Mental Deficiency. Oct., 1955. 60:2:270-77. 

Dr. Hudson discusses some the implications for edu- 
cation the varied rates development seen types 
retardation. 


“Speech program for severely 
retarded children.” Am. Mental Deficiency. Oct., 1955. 

the author’s opinion children who meet standards 
admission for classes the severely retarded can also 
learn speak. Degree achievement depends 
variety factors. 


“The development and application 
procedures for measuring speech improvement men- 
tally defective Mental Deficiency. Oct., 
1955. 60:2:301-306. 
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Results imply that tests articulation, auditory dis. 
crimination, and auditory memory span were sufficiently 
reliable for measuring aspects speech, although was 
evident that tests auditory discrimination and auditory 
memory span were not independent each other. 


mentally retarded, too, have special aptitudes.” Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly. Autumn, 1955. 4:1:28-30. 

This article reports evaluation students from 
special classes. 


ANNA Carr. study the social competence 
Mental Deficiency. Oct., 1955. 60:2:354-61. 

age from years, residence Caswell Training 
School, Kinston, 


Morris, V., and Guy. British unit for 
severely retarded Am. Mental Deficiency. 
Oct., 1955. 

Describes new habit training cottage constructed for 
the care severely retarded children and 
tectural adaptations are discussed detail. 


New ZEALAND THERAPISTS’ Supplement, May, 
1955. Mimeo. 

Title supplement: The slow-learning child. 

Contents: The slow-learning child, Allen.—Special 
classes New Zealand for backward children, Hughes. 
school, home, Justin and Muir. 
—Helping reading, Trevor. 


“Chaplaincy service for the men. 
tally Am. Mental Deficiency. Oct., 

Reveal the problems and frustrations associated with 
ministering the mentally retarded and some the ways 
which they can handled. 

same issue: “The chaplain’s supervision 
logical student field work unit state training school, 
Robert Baum, 385-89. 


tarded children.” Calif. Med. May, 1955. 82:5:388-91. 


California institutional programs are based 
accurate diagnosis possible. Progress made 
fornia parents’ groups securing recognition the 
rights the retarded special education seen 
vital factor public education. 


SLoAN, and Jack rationale for 
degrees retardation.” Am. Mental Deficiency. Oct., 
1955. 60:2:258-64. 

Presents rationale for describing and quantifying de- 
grees retardation four levels rather than three. 


teachers the mentally retarded residential in- 
stitution for the mentally Am. Mental Defi- 
ciency. Oct., 1955. 

Presents historical summary the workshop program 
Wisconsin, with evaluation the program after five 
years’ use. 
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LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Available for training 


TEACHERS THE BLIND 
and 


TEACHERS THE DEAF BLIND 


om 


offered jointly 
Boston University 
ng — 

Perkins School for the Blind 
Credits earned lead towards Master’s 

Applications for admission, which should made advance, 

may addressed EDWARD WATERHOUSE, Director 
PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND WATERTOWN 72, MASSACHUSETTS 
Speech Impairments 

“The dentist and speech.” Ohio The habilitation program the District Columbia 
Parent-Teacher. Oct., 1955. 34:2:9-10, 16. Society for Crippled Children, with special reference 
Oral conditions causing poor speech, which the dentist the role speech therapy the total program fea- 
encounters daily his work, are discussed. tured third part. 
coordinated program for preschool children having cerebral and others. “Delayed speech and 
Georgetown Univ. Med Center. May, July, velopment aphasia.” Brit. Med. Aug. 20, 1955. 4937: 
Sept., 1955. 8:5 and 9:1. pts. 463-67. 

Visual Impairments 
Brown, “Volunteers work.” Sight- “Better community planning for the 
school blind child.” New Outlook for the Blind. Oct., 


Saving Rev. Fall, 1955. 25:3:156-59. 
1955. 49:8:295-99. 


Details administration and organization are described Director Direct Services for the New York Association 
Denver program for screening the vision 5000 pre- for the Blind plans and supervises the nursery school pro- 
gram described this article. 


school children. 


GENERAL 


FoR Epuca- Barton, Everett “How get job.” Crippled 
Child. Oct., 1955. 33:3:4-6. 
The author has spent considerable time investigating 


TION AND “How voluntary 


can work improve school health pro- the employability and job secking behavior the physi- 
grams.” Health. Phys. Educ. and Recreation. Oct., cally handicapped. offers advice obtaining employ- 
1955. 26:7:35-36. ment and effectively meeting the employer’s needs. 
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Special Children Like 


RUIT BOWL 


MAKING 
Kit contains black wrought 
iron frame (7” high, 12” 
diam.) and reed make one 
bowl. 


each plus 
postage 


Select Your Craft Projects 
From Our NEW 
1956 
Catalog HANDICRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


Whether you are looking for new craft ideas 
just the old favorites, you'll find them 
among our craft supply items for classrooms. 
Catalog illustrates hundreds 
crafts for your selection. sure send for 
your free catalog, now! 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4705 Euclid Ave., Cleveland Ohio 


ADVERTISERS 


California Test Bureau 

Cleveland Crafts Company 

Devereux Schools 

Executone 


ICEC 


Education Handicapped Gifted Pupils the 
Secondary Schools cover 


ICEC International Convention 
Judy Company 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing 
Perkins School for the Blind 


Syracuse University 


Feb. 3-5 
Feb. 13-21 


Feb. 15-17 


Feb. 15-18 
Feb. 16-18 


Feb. 18-23 


Feb. 18-23 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 21-24 
Feb. 23-24, 
Feb. 24-26 
Feb. 25-29 
Mar. 5-7 


Mar. 7-10 
Mar. 9-10 


Mar. 12-17 
Mar. 14-17 
Mar. 


Mar. 19-23 


Mar. 22-24 
Mar. 22-25 


Apr. 10-14 


Dept. Classroom Teachers, NEA, 
gional, Austin, Tex. 

International Conference Educational Re- 
search, NEA, Atlantic City 

American Assn, for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, NEA, Regional, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

American Camping Assn., Hotel Sheraton- 
Cadillac, Detroit 

American Assn. Colleges for Teacher 
Education, NEA, Chicago 

American Assn. School Administrators, 


NEA, Atlantic City 
ICEC co-sponsors section meeting 


Feb. 23, 1956. 

Rural Education, NEA, Atlantic City 
National Council Administrative Women 
Education, NEA, Atlantic City 
National School Public 
NEA, Atlantic City 

United Business Education Assn., NEA, 
Chicago 

Conference Magazine Editors and Educa- 
tors, New York City 

Committee International Relations, NEA, 
Washington, 

National Association Secondary-School 
Principals, NEA, Chicago 

Higher Education, NEA, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago 

Elementary School Principals, NEA, Denver 
Classroom Teachers, NEA, Regional, Pen- 
dleton, Ore. 

Dept. Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 
Detroit 

National Science Teachers Assn., NEA, 
Washington, 

Classroom Teachers, NEA, Regional, Minne- 
apolis 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City 

Classroom Teachers, NEA, Regional, Pocono, 
Pa. 

National Assn. Deans Women, NEA, 
Cincinnati 

ICEC Convention, The Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis 
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but she goes 
School Telephone 


MORE THAN FORTY STATES during the last fifteen years several 
thousand homebound and hospitalized children have been able “at- 
tend” School through the School-to-Home Telephone Service. 


addition the usual few hours home tutoring, these shut-ins have 
near-to-normal class participation for full hour school week. 
perience shows they not only keep up-to-grade, but benefit enormously 
through sense belonging their class, feeling achievement 
and reawakened will recover. And costs little more 

than single extra hour per week home instruction. 


School-to-Home Service provided rental basis 
Bell System and other telephone companies nationally. 
See your local telephone company for rates write 
for case histories and copies informative hand- 
book Homebound Children Telephone” 
which based survey 100 cases. 


Get the Facts Today! 


SPECIAL EDUCATION DIVISION 


415 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, 
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THE EDUCATION HANDICAPPED 
AND GIFTED PUPILS 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


January 1955 issue The Bulletin the National Association Secondary 


Planned and prepared ICEC committee. Twenty chapters, six sections, 
all areas exceptional children. Written leading specialists the field. 
excellent reference for all special education people interested establishing 
secondary school program education for exceptional children, well for 
regular secondary school principals, superintendents schools, and others. The 
section titles, the editors, and contributors are: 


Section Exceptional Youth American High Schools—Lloyd 
Dunn 


Section Secondary Education for Gifted Students—Paul Witty 
and Samuel Bloom 


Section III. Secondary Education for Mentally Retarded Pupils—Amy 
Allen, Gwen Retherford, Paul Voelker, Ruby Van Meter, Letty 
Wickliffe, and Dorothy Pasch 


Section IV. Secondary Education for Physically Handicapped Pupils— 
Olive Bruner, Elena Gall, Genevieve Drennen, Lillie Mae Rickman, 
Olive Peck, Ruth Irwin, Hester Burbridge, Ruth Green, and 
Nelle Dabney 


Section Secondary Education for Pupils with Social and Emotional 
Difficulties—Opal Boston 


Section VI. Administrative Planning for High School Students Who Are 
Exceptional—Ray Graham, Virgil Rogers, Edgar Farley, Doris 
Klaussen, Joseph Fenton, Arthur Hill, and Lloyd Dunn 


Appendices and 
Chairman, Editorial Committee—Lloyd Dunn, Coordinator Spe- 


cial Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Order your copy directly from 


International Council for Exceptional Children 


National Education Association, 1201 16th N.W., Washington 


Single copy $1.50. Discounts: 2-9 copies 10%; 10-99 copies 25%; 100 more 33-1/3% 


Prepaid orders are shipped postpaid. 


